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GOING STRONG 





The PACE-MAKER for bottled brews 
» « « Samce 1870 


Today, BUDWEISER is brewed just as 


BUDWEISER enjoyed great popularity 

from the time it was created, but in 

1870 it began going strong. Its fame 

among lovers of good food and drink 

grew so rapidly that soon more BUD- 

WEISER was bought than any two other 
b : 


brands of bottled beer combined. One 


found it in all the fine dining rooms of 


America and then its popularity spread 


’round the Ww orld. 


always — from the finest barleys and 
choicest hops. Its alcoholic content has 
been made to conform to federal law, 
but the same old tang and flavor are 
there. Drink BUDWEISER with your 
meals —as your ancestors did. Nothing 
brings out the flavors of a good meal 
better than this mellow, old brew. BUD- 
WEISER tastes better with food and food 


tastes better with BUDWEISER. 
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And when you want ginger ale . 


+ BUSCH EXTRA DRY, 


Amer- 


ica’s finest ginger ale, fits every occasion—in the home, at the 
club, for dancing and dining, for old and young of both sexes. 





15 Men on a Dead Man’s Chest 
Yo Ho Ho and a Bottle of Rum* 


Maybe you’re nautical, maybe you’re knot. But even if you can’t tell a mizzen mast from a poop deck, 


throw an anchor to windward and hark to our chantey, or something. 


Don Dickerman, that old Jolly Rover, has designed these ship-shape High Ball Glasses. Reading fore 
to aft they are $6 for six. To leeward we have a decanter for holding guess-what. It’s yours for only $3. 
Two points to starboard you pick up the ice tub with tongs. It’s hard to believe that it is only $3.50. 
Now this is the idea: Stow away the complete set in the galley of your yacht, your out-board or by the 


ship model on the mantel over the fire-place. Can you think of any gear that will get more use? 


The crystal ware shown walking the plank can be obtained at any of the better shops, or will be sent 
direct postpaid on request. Dunbar Glass Corporation, 190 Dunbar Street, Dunbar, West Virginia. 


DUNBAR GLASS 


West of Rockies add 10% te abov *Non- Alcoholic 








26 LONG SMOKES 
FOR 15 CENTS! 





A Way to Get Greater 


Pleasure at Lower Cost 





If you've got the blues, cheer up! Times 
for smokers are not as bad as they may 
seem. Here is a way out on your smoking 
bill that gives you 26 smokes for 15 cents! 

Change to a pipe—and Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 

Pipe smoking is pleasure smoking. A pipe 
is long and slow and placid. It soothes and 
relaxes and charms. A pipe is the kind of 
smoke that keeps men’s nerves steady, keeps 
their brains clear and alert. 

And Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, made 
as it is from the finest burley tobaccos, is a 
remarkable pipe tobacco. Men who have 





smoked it for as long as 20 years say that | 


it’s a cool, slow-burning smoke that never 
bites the tongue. Perhaps it’s because this 
special Edgeworth blend has its natural 
savor insured by a distinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process. Now—notice this: the 15- 
cent tin gives you 26 (average size) pipefuls 

. 26 long, peaceful smokes. And Edgeworth 


in the larger sizes gives you even greater | 


economy. 
We've all got to sit down and think things 
out these days. And nothing helps like a 


pipe filled with that good blended-burley 


Edgeworth. Maybe you are already one of | 
the great army of pipe-smoking Edgeworth 


fans. If so, of course these words are not 
addressed to you. You know already how 
true every word of this advertisement is. 
But speaking particularly to you men who 
are dissatisfied with your smoking, or who 
feel you are spending too much, we want to 
say this: A pipe with Edgeworth will give 
you greater pleasure at lower cost. If that 


appeals to you, try one tin of Edgeworth. | 


(You can buy it in 
twoforms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice 
—and in all sizes from 
15-cent pocket package 
to pound humidor tin. 
Some sizes come in 
vacuum tins.) Smoke 
Edgeworth critically. 
Compare it with other 
brands. Compare the 
cost with that of other 
forms of smoking. 
Then decide for yourself whether you want 
to go on with Edgeworth. We abide by your 
decision 

Or, if you prefer, try before you buy. Send 
your name and address for a free sample 
packet of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. Ad- 
dress: Larus & Brother Co., 113 S. 22d St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Don’t miss Edgeworth’s weekly radio 
treat! Every Thursday evening at eight 


o'clock, Eastern Daylight Time, Edgeworth | 
offers for your entertainment a novel broad- | 


cast over the WJZ network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. See your newspaper 
for the nearest station. 
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life 


at the hotel 


MV but 


Life at Hotel St. 
Moritz is pleasant 
indeed .. . for here, 
at 50 Central Park 
South, there sweeps before you 
the whole length and breadth of 
Central Park . . . here service and 
cuisine of the highest Continental 
order is provided . . . here are de- 
lightful rooms as low as three fifty 
a day and weekly and monthly 
arrangements on an equally attrac- 
tive basis. And here, at the St. 
Moritz, you can take tea at aristo- 
cratic, European, RUMPELMA YER’S! 


DIRECTION 
S. GREGORY 
TAYLOR 


























ON THE PARK... 
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Dedicated to the 
Olympics 
iw stars are doing hurdles in the 
sky, 
The cows are gayly hopping over 
moons. 
The universe is vigorous and spry 
And dishes run away with little 
spoons. 
The nimble brooks are racing to the 
sea, 
So look creation over and you'll find 
Our lives are being lived Olympic’lly, 
With emphasis on ‘body—not on 
mind! 


Oh, you can't be apathetic 
When the world is ath-a-letic 
And there's not a thing in sight that’s 
standing still. 
Strike an attitude gymnastic, 
Let your muscles be elastic 
And you'll gladden B. Macfadden 
with your skill! 


A million frogs are hopping in the 
grass, 

A million fish are swimming in their 
bowls. 








It’s easy to see 
that INGRAM SHAVES 
are COOL! 
y 


THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS + TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


cool cream that acts like a soap, a lotion 
and a tonic all in one. 


| | plainer than the Big Dipper! 
| Ingram shaves are as cool as a flight 
| between Venus and the Moon! For 
| here is a shaving cream that is com- 


A million little prairie dogs you pass 


Are diving down a million little The thrill of your first Ingram shave 


is a high spot. So we've put a coupon 


holes. 
A million girls are falling for romance, 
Competing for some designated 
gent. 
A million men are jumping at the 
chance— 
The human race is stil] the main 


fortable and quick and, above all, 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


Ingram’s is different from any shaving 
cream ever made upon this revolving 
planet. It’s a blessing and a benison 
upon the harassed cheek of man. 


on the bottom of this page that en- 
titles you to ten of the coolest shaves 
you ever had—for a 2-cent stamp! Clip 
it out and send it in. 


Or better still — leave it where it is. 
It’s simpler and easier to march into 


event! ‘ ; . 
| It’s the one shaving cream designed 
Every Percival and Cyril | for the comfort of shavers! 
Now is vigorous and virile | | The tube is handier. The jar is more 
And determined to attain athletic rep. | ; s 
economical. But both contain the same 


your druggist’s and ask him for a tube 
or jar of Ingram’s. You'll save time and 
trouble and what a shaving 

cream you'll get! 


Whether hybrid or eugenic, 
We are going calisthenic 
As a hundred million Paragons of Pep! 
—Arthur L, Lippmann. 





INGRAM’S 
Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 





A Lesson in Life Saving 


(. or beyond the paddlers and bathers 
who cannot swim a stroke, you will 
find the strong swimmers who get the most 


joy out of clean, sparkling water. But swim- 
ming is more than a keen pleasure. It offers 
more opportunity for wholesome exercise for 
more people than any other sport. 


Almost everybody who has correct instruc- 
tion can learn to swim. When you swim 
you exercise practically every muscle in 
your body. You take deep breaths, expand 
your lungs and send your blood tingling 
from head to foot. And afterward, when 
resting in the warm, golden sunshine you 
soak up health-giving rays from the sun. 


You may regard yourself as a fairly good 
swimmer because so far you have been able 
to take care of yourself. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly you may be unjusti- 
fied in your confidence. It is not difficult to 
correct swimming faults or to learn the proper 
arm and leg action and the breath control 
necessary in good swimming. “ee 


‘ 
Ne 


Oisszm.c.1t.co. 


“Let us show you one of the best ways to carry 
a man who needs help. You can learn how 
on the pier or the beach and then practice in 
the water. You'll find this and other ‘carries’ 
in the Metropolitan booklet ‘Swimming and 
Life Saving’.” 


Foolhardiness and panic cause more drownings 
along the seashore and in lakes, rivers and ponds 
than exhaustion or cramps. 


You may be perfectly willing to risk your own 

life to save that of another. But if you do not 
know how to go about it there is great dan- 
ger that both lives will be lost. To save a 
life requires real skill. Prove whether or 
not you are competent by carrying ashore a 
friend who is not helping himself. If you 
find that you cannot do it, learn the proper 
life saving methods so that, if ever needed, 
you will be ready. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in cooperation with the American Red 
Cross Life Saving Service, has prepared a 
booklet which will help you to learn to 
swim, if you cannot swim now. It shows 
the American Crawl used by champion 
swimmers and the proper Side Stroke to use 
in life saving. Send for your free copy of 
“Swimming and Life Saving.” Address 
Booklet Dept. '732-F. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 














FORTY-NINTH YEAR 





SUSAN ERTZ 

My own theory is that men can 
do almost everything better than 
women. 


DOROTHY PARKER 
There is something ridiculous 
about a woman who writes. 


JAMES J. WALKER 
A politician has to stand for a 


lot in times like these. 


JAMES J. TUNNEY 


I am a writer now. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 


To see a rose in the gutter is more 
unpleasant than seeing a turnip 
there. 


AL CAPONE 


We'll see how Chicago gets along 
without me. 





GREAT MINDS AT WORK 




















“His Excellency says, breathe through your nose!” 
















Life Lines 






Life in a big city is certainly nerve- 
shaking. If it isn’t a fast motorist tear- 
ing up the street, it’s a slow contractor. 








Trouble with the government ofh- 
cials doing spring cleaning is that they 
never throw any of those old bureaus 







out. 









Most doctors could save a lot of 
time, and ink, and paper, if they'd just 
have a bunch of small slips labeled 
“Bill” printed up, and send them out 
each month with the word “Ditto” 
written on them. 










About the only chance liquor gets to 
age nowadays is when a bootlegger 
gets caught in a traffic jam. 















One advantage the average soap box 
orator enjoys is that he’s unhampered 
by any knowledge of his subject. 








The president of the American As- 
sociation of Cosmeticians says that 
cigarette smoking is giving American 
women a “bloodhound facial droop.” 
Keep barkable. 













We've found a sure cure for in- 
somnia. Instead of counting sheep, we 
just imagine that it’s time to get up. 






"Miss Jensen, take a letter to the Eureka laundry!” 








The Hit-and-Run Thinker 


Electric refrigerators may now be , .. ts ths 
8 y The life of most of us today is like a man strapped in a chair being 
purchased on the quarter-in-the-slot 
ee ~~ ' shaved by a crazy barber. 
plan. This will be a terrible hardship , 
on parents who have already taught 
their children that the gas meter is a 






A woman's No is merely the cork in the champagne bottle of her Yes. 







savings bank. ° 
The descent of man: the gods; the twilight of the gods; the twilight 
is of the demi-gods; the twilight of the demi-johns; Volstead. 





And this would be a better country 
if some of the child psychologists were Reason is the hot potato of passion left in the ice box. 
parents. —Benjamin Decasseres. 




























































































































































Olympic Dress Rehearsal 


HE rising sun laid a shy finger 
Ti the rim of the great Rose 

Bowl in Pasadena. Instantly an 
orchestra of 12,000 pieces (the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society) burst 
into Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Hymn to the 
Sun.” Since sun-down twelve men 
dressed in Greek chitons had waited on 
Malibu Beach for the dawn. They were 
picked men—selected by the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce for steadiness 
and sobriety. The instant the sun raised 
its head over the Pacific, Saul Bern- 
stein, their chairman, had touched a 
golden key which rang a platinum 
buzzer in the Rose Bowl. 

Now with a rustling of frightened 
pigeons, 150,000 Pasadena school chil- 
dren in white robes rose up from under 
the benches where they had waited and 
chanted the Doxology. Then at a signal 
they raised blue tunics to form this 
acrostic: 

Hello 

Olympic participants 

Welcome to 

Dandy 

Yold 


Frolics 

Over 

Los Angeles and the whole 

Kolossal 

State of California. 

Once more the mighty chorus rose in 
the lilting melody of “Just a Love 
Nest”—in honor of the Cottage Plan 
of housing the Olympic contenders. 
Halfway through the chorus the orches- 
tra leader stopped the music and a little 
knot of men rushed into the middle of 
the arena. 

“Terrible—awful! !” shouted Gov- 
ernor Sunny Jim Rolph through an 
electric megaphone which amplified his 
voice 100 times. “There are 100,000 
primary grade children in Los Angeles 
who want this contract—and if you 
don’t do better they’re going to get it. 
They can form the Lord’s Prayer with 
one-color robes in three seconds and 
sing twice as loud. Now we'll take the 
whole thing over, including the sun- 
rise !”” 

“But Governor, you can’t turn off 
the sun,” protested the press agent for 
Road Race Cycling and Modern Pen- 
tathlon. ‘“This isn’t Florida, you know,” 
he added with a sly smile. 
“Children,” amplified Sunny Jim, 








“T give up 


beaming, “I want you to hear these 
words . . . say them through the mega- 
phone, Sol—can you remember them, 
children? I want you to tell them to 
Mumsie and Daddy when you get home 
and say that Sunny Jim said such is the 
true poetry of Southern California. 
Now run along children—and mind 
you sing louder and snap acrostics 
quicker tomorrow morning when the 
Olympics open!” 


HE Bowl was cleared in fifteen sec- 
onds and the serious work of the 
day began. 

“Bring in Abercrombie and Fitch 
and the Brooks Costume Company,” 
ordered Governor Rolph. “We'll get 
this business over in no time.” 

“Here is a twelve-gallon hat made 
to your order, Governor; chaps made 
from Merino sheep, and a navy blue 
flannel shirt,”’ said Abercrombie’s man. 

“Is the shirt bound with contrasting 
braid like George O'Brien's?” asked 
Rolph. 

“Yes, Governor, and we’ve made the 
braid a quarter inch wider than Mr. 
O’Brien uses.” 

“Costume for watching Equestrian 
Sports—check,” said Rolph pleasantly, 
taking out his fountain pen. 


I tink I'm Polish.” 


“And here, sir, is the duckiest little 
track suit for you,” lisped the Brooks 
representative. “White shirt with a 
wide diagonal purple stripe, and mauve 
shorts. It’s too divine, really!” 

“Costume for watching Track, Field 
and Gymnastic events—check,”  re- 
marked the Governor. “Now we're 
getting somewhere. Let’s see what 
you've got for watching Water Polo, 
Abercrombie.” 

“Pale green middy blouse, sir, pale 
blue sailors pants—very smart,” said 
Abercrombie. 

“Governor, Governor—that isn’t 
right!” said Brooks’ man, hopping up 
and down excitedly. “It doesn’t be- 
come your position. I’d ever so much 
rather see you in a powder blue yacht- 
ing suit—double breasted coat, yellow 
tie, yachting cap—too lovely!” 

“The, er, man is right! Abercrombie, 
you've let me down!” rumbled Rolph. 
“Brooks, take over the Boxing, Fenc- 
ing, Rowing, Swimming, Weight-lift- 
ing and Field-hockey watching cos- 
tumes. But your men will have to work 
all night, mind! Tomorrow's the day, 
you know!” 

“Governor, before the Olympics 
open tomorrow, could we see the Olym- 
pic Village where the contestants are 











going to live?’ asked an International 
News Service man. 

You gentlemen may come with me 
now if you like—I’m going to check 
up on whether the Cottage Naming 
Committee has got the signs right,” 
answered Rolph; and before you could 
say Long Beach Marine Stadium, a fleet 
of Hispanos had whisked the whole 
group to the long avenue of 700 Olym- 
pic cottages. 

“We've tried to give the team that 
will live in each little house all they 
would be used to at home, even to a 
name,” he continued. ‘““Bide-a-Wee cot- 
tage for English rowing team—check 
that off, Kirby,” he added to the 
press agent for Olympic Domiciles. 
“Idle-Wild—Scotch ring 
team—check! Kumfy 
Kottage—American weight 
lifting team—check! Ah— 
that’s a fine American name! 
Dolce Far Niente 
swimming team—check! 
Tottage—American 
embroidery team—c heck! 
Hart-Byrne—French repara- 
team check 


toss 


Swiss 


Tiny 


tions don’t 
that, they've 

“Mr. Governor, here are 
the movie people to talk 
about Contestant Entertain- 
ment,”’ an aide broke in. 

“Splendid, splendid,” said 
Rolph beaming and rubbing 
his hands, ‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the motion pic- 
gentlemen of 
the press!" All bowed low. 
“Let's run quickly through 
our programmes, Mr. Ep 
stein, and see what’s what. 

Monday: For the Finnish teams 
‘The Wet check. 
teams— Shanghai check. 
French teams—'Strangers May Kiss’'— 
check. Liberian team—'Mr. & Mrs. 
Martin Johnson At Play’'—check. Ital- 
ian teams 

“Mr. Rolph,” interrupted a secre- 
tary, “the Committee on Comestibles 
says it’s impossible to find enough pig's 
knuckles for the Palestine and German 
teams.” 

“Wire the Yorkville Delicatessen in 
New York to ship a carload at once. 
Garber!’ he shouted to the chairman 
of the Committee on Last Minute Ar- 
rangements. “It’s getting late. Come 
over here and let’s finish this up! Have 
we enough birds’ nests and raw fish 


ture industry 


Parade’— 
Expre ss’ 


Chinese 





for the Chinese training tables?” 

“Yes sir,” answered Garber. 

“Has Sister McPherson offered up 
wholesale prayers with jobber dis- 
counts for sunshine ?—not that we ever 
have anything dwt sunshine.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Have the mole hills been rolled out 
of the field for Equestrian Sports?” 

“Ah, oui, pour le sport,” murmured 
an Associated Press man absentminded- 
ly, his eyes fixed on Marlene Dietrich. 

“Has Hoover been in- 
vited ?” 

“By Jiminy, no sir, he hasn’t! We 
forgot all about it.” 

“Better get him on the phone right 
I know he’s hoping to be. Have 


President 


away 





“Personally, I'd feel pretty good if I got a page in 


c 


The New Yorker.”* 


the two million roses been planted 
around the Rose Bowl?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Has the University of Southern 
California Band got those new uni- 
forms I designed—the scarlet, canary, 
baby blue and emerald green ones?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Did we get the carload price on the 
half carload of chewing gum for Will 
Rogers ?”” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Governor 
Rolph, removing his ten-gallon hat 
and steeling his eyes for flashlights, 
“I now declare the 1932 Olympics 
O. K. to go ahead!” 

—Frederick O. Anderson. 


*Positively the last Tramps-on-a-Bench pic- 
ture we will ever run. 


The End of 
a Perfect Panic 


By Don Herold 


— day we'll love this depression. 

It is making a lot of people so 
much nicer. 

As soon as it has knocked the stuff- 
ing out of everybody, I think it will 
end. 

I hope I will live that long. 

But, at that, I rather hate to see it 
end, because I am afraid a lot of peo- 
ple will think they have done some- 
thing to help end it, and that will spoil 
them again. 

It has been so chastening for so 
many. 

Men who walked haughti 
ly, as if they knew the 
formula for everything, have 
learned there is no formula. 

Men who felt sure have 
been reduced to a charming 
uncertainty. 

With all of us standing 
on the same thin ice, we 
have almost seen the begin- 
ning of the brotherhood of 
man. 

Only Brisbane and a few 
others still feel that they 
know anything. 

Capitalists are now wish- 
ing they had work as day 
laborers. 

Wage-earners have ceased 
wanting to be capitalists. 

All that anybody wants 
now is a job. 

Employers have lost their 
Eureka. 

Servants with superiority complexes 
have learned humility. 

Security has become insecure. 

Men have moved from big houses 
into little ones, and like them better. 

They have put their big cars up on 
jacks and found that the little ones are 
just as much fun. 

So much hot air and hooey have been 
smacked out of the world. 

So much worldly wisdom has been 
proved to be bologna. 

Oh, it has been so miserable. 

But it hasn’t mattered. 

Almost the whole human race has 
been reduced to vagabondia. 

It’s rather delightful. 

We'll love it, if it lasts long enough. 

I’m afraid it will. 

But who cares? 











Cs 


Shoot the Works 


Wee I think about a yacht— 
and I think of it a lor 


I'm among the very choosiest of 
choosers, 
I don’t waste my thought at all on a 
ketch or on a yawl 
And I’m snooty in regard to cabin 
cruisers. 

















For the yacht I have in mind is the 
long luxurious kind 
With a captain and a complement 
of fifty, 
Something swanky and immense and 










to hell with the expense 
Since I do not have to think of being 
thrifty. 








What I like to contemplate is a craft 
immaculate 
Which is furnished by the doggiest 
designer, 
With much ebony and teak from the 
bilges to the peak, 
And the general dimensions of a 
liner. "It’s handy for parking on the wrong sides of streets!” 













That's my picture of a craft, full of | Which would break the cardiac organ When they thought about a yacht did 






class from fore to aft of the regal J. P. Morgan they have to figure what 
(Every stateroom with a bath of And evince a bit of awe from Vin- Such a royal type of luxury would 
alabaster) cent Astor. cost them ? 





Did it give them aches and chills? Not 
at all, they paid the bills; 
i‘ mi When they had to toss the dollars 
h" out, they tossed them! 
F p Nas ut, they tosse 


we } ta fi Fi 


‘ 
Slee 







= 
mm 










Wt Like these multimillionaires I’ve no 
economic cares 
When I contemplate a vessel that’s 
a show boat, 
And I think about a yacht of the sort 
that they have got 
For it costs no more than ¢hinking 
of a row boat! 
—Berton Braley. 




















Complaint 


T dinner 
If anyone 

Passes me 
Another pickled peach 
With jelly on it 
I shall— 
Well, I shall probably 
Politely decline it. 
But I can think of so many, many, 
Many philanthropic heroic things 
I should like to do. 
“I’m not in the habit of being picked up by sailors!” ~——Ruth Pack. 
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N Gallipolis (pronounced and 
| accented by the natives as though 

the last two syllables spelled 
“police” ), Ohio, a river town close by 
Paducah, Ky., hangs a sign of wrought 
iron and bronze something in the style 
of an heraldic decoration of an old 
roadside inn. The wrought iron part 
pictures a man seated at a desk and 
beating a full-sized typewriter, a cig- 
arette drooping from his lips, a dog 
at his heels. The bronze tablet, hang- 
ing beneath, reports: 

“Boyhood home of O. O. McIntyre. 
Famous newspaperman and now writer 
of New York Day by Day.” 

All of which may go to show only 
that it is difficule to carve accuracy 
into bronze and wrought iron. 

O. O. McIntyre does smoke, but he 
smokes only three cigarettes a day, 
where three packages served before, 
and he hopes to cut them out soon. His 
writings appear in newspapers, in 350 
newspapers, but with only two excep- 
tions he has not been in a newspaper 
office in eighteen years. He does type- 
write bute he uses a portable, not a 
standard size machine. 

He is known as O. O. McIntyre, 
but the initials are the brand of a timid 
soul. Most persons who know him call 
him “Odd,” and sometimes his critics 
extend it to “The Very Odd.” His 
name in full is Oscar Odd McIntyre, 
the middle name, pronounced “Udd” 
in its original Swedish, being an in- 
heritance from an uncle. He appreci- 
ates now the value that a writer might 
derive from a name of such imagery. 
But a faint-hearted youth let the name 
slip and signed his first writing “O. 
O.” The abbreviated stamp stuck. 

Finally, title aside, McIntyre sees his 
New York not so much day by day as 
night by night. The day, even in the 
island of Manhattan, is well advanced 
when McIntyre rises at eleven o'clock 
and sits down to country sausage and 
crumpets and whatever else is in the 
larder to make up what is probably 





O. O. McINTYRE 


the largest breakfast served on Park 
Avenue. He has a country boy’s appe- 
tite, and has done nothing the night 
before to spoil it. Furthermore, break- 
fast must serve double duty, for the 
columnist eats no lunch. Breakfast is 
often shared with a guest, and after 
breakfast comes the first of the day’s 
three cigarettes. This first smoke curls 
leisurely where the smoke of a pack- 
age of cigarettes rolled heavily before. 

McIntyre, in popular reputation, is 
a boisterous, fancy dresser. In truth, 
his dress for the street flashes little to 
distinguish him from any other side- 
walk stroller, unless it is his pocket 
handkerchiefs. But when he lounges 
and labors at home, in dressing gown 
and pajamas, he, as he confesses, 
“shoots the works.” His collection of 
cerises, Magentas, emer- 
ald greens, yellows, 
blues and garnets, the 
pride of his heart, hangs 
in his closet like an in- 
flamed rainbow. 

The columnist, seat- 
ed in his work room, is 
the core of a chromatic 
cloudburst. He faces a 
shining, eight-foot 
chromium desk. On his 
left is a pile of a dozen 
new books, their gaudy 
jackets barking at him 
enviously. On his right, 
along one wall, is more 
polished chromium, the 
frame of two large bookcases, filled 
with more gaily covered books and 
serving as the kennel for a dozen China 
dogs. In front of him, across the desk, 
is a chromium settee with green plush 
top and designed with a backless dis- 
comfort to discourage the stay of casual 
callers. Behind him, long, draping cur- 
tains set him off in a background of 
canary yellow. 

For the jangled nerves of a welcome 
visitor there are two comfortable chairs 
and a large box of chewing gum. 












In this screaming study, McIntyre 
goes quietly to work after his late 
morning meal. His daily column comes 
first. Its writing takes from half an 
hour to three hours. It has been written 
in twenty minutes, but generally it is 
the work of an hour-and-a-half. The 
columns are written from ten days to 
two weeks ahead of publication. Ten 
more emergency, timeless columns are 
in the hands of his syndicator, to be 
rushed into print if necessary. Mc- 
Intyre keeps no file or scrapbook of 
what he writes. The temptation to re- 
vamp an old column might be too great 
on a dull day. He does repeat now and 
again but so does New York, and the 
writer's repetition, at least, is uncon- 
scious. The column is broadcast from 
coast to coast, but the author rarely 
sees it except in his old, 
home town journal, the 
Gallipolis Tribune, 
where he is the local 
Brisbane and bursts 
proudly forth from 
Page one, Column one, 
with an inserted picture 
of himself to boot. 


AN mail comes 

next on the day's 
work schedule. Letters 
are received at an aver- 
age of one hundred and 
fifty a day, and that, as a 
Hollywood press agent 
will admit if interro- 
gated in an unguarded moment, is a 
goodly number, even for the sex ap- 
pealing. McIntyre, writing in long 
hand, answers as many of these as ask a 
question or call for a reply, probably 
thirty a day. 

Admiration by mail, he confesses, 
flatters him, and that partly is why 
he responds. But, he will remind 
you, it was not always pleasing, for 
there were the days when he was dra- 
matic critic of Lire. It was only when 
his correspondents began to demand 














his head that he realized how widely 
the magazine was circulated. 

From his letters, he goes on to what- 
ever work magazines have put at his 
hand. He works with a concentration 
that is disturbed only by telephone 
calls. He shrinks from telephone con- 
versations, and will go far out of his 
way to hold a face to face conference. 
It is a “city editor phobia,”” he thinks, 
contracted on a mid-West newspaper 
when he spent his days leaping from 
one to another of the half dozen 
‘phones that do their tumbling act on 


a city desk. 


T five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
family chauffeur, perhaps the 
only regular all night private chauffeur 
in town, work. When 
chauffeur and car appear at the door, 
McIntyre takes his two dogs—Boston 
terrier and Sealyham—and goes for a 
walk. 
The daily column, which in twenty 
years has grown to be something of a 
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Frankenstein monster, is one dominat- 
ing power in McIntyre’s life. Dogs are 
the other. 

He abandoned one hotel where he 
had made himself comfortably at home 
because it put an over-night ban on 
guest dogs. He remained for thirteen 
years in the next hotel he entered, and 
he entered it principally because the 
clerk assured him his dogs would be 
welcome. 

His pet, and greatest responsibility, 
is his Boston terrier which has made 
nine trips to Europe and twelve to the 
Pacific Coast, with side journeys into 
Canada and Mexico. It rambles daily 
through the traffic of Fifth, Madison 
and Park Avenues, but outside the 
home apartment it always must be held 
on a leash. It is stone deaf. 

McIntyre, dressing in street cluthes 
at five o'clock for the first time in the 
day, even now is mindful of the one 
time in youth when he permitted his 
heart to rule his head and he clad 
himself in the same extravagant fash- 
ion that he now reserves for his study. 
It was at the end of a year he spent in 
a business college in Cincinnati. The 
few dollars he had managed to save by 
a semester of economy were invested 
in what he considered style up to the 
second. Homecoming saw him striding 
down the main street of Gallipolis in 
peg-top trousers, socks breathing gaily 
in the open air for three inches above 


his shoe tops, shirt cuffs waving in the 
breeze below his coat sleeves. But he 
failed of the thrill that is supposed to 
come once in a lifetime. Snickers from 
the gang drove him into the byways 
and a slinking path to home. 

A cocktail party or reception, where 
McIntyre meets the hundreds of 
“names” that make copy for his col- 
umn, tops off his afternoon. But cock- 
tails have no part in the party for 
him. The bottles that gurgle, the old 
order of night clubs and Saturday night 
poker may have been three of his fa- 
vorite diversions of another day, but 
he has been in night clubs only three 
or four times in the last ten years. He 
has been on the “wagon” officially for 
seven years, and dust dry for two. 
While on a recent Saturday night, he 
last was seen bound for the Bronx 
and a marathon dance. 

This last, perhaps, might account to 
some small extent for the fact that the 
McIntyre exchequer, unique among 
those of the gentry of the press, is 
lined with the necessities of a leisured 





"You laundrymen are all alike—where’s my starter button!” 





old age. For there is no legend known 
to this tale bearer that relates of Mc- 
Intyre filling out his five-card hand to 
the downfall and dismay of his friends. 
To the contrary, there is the report of 
the night he proved traitor to his poker 
friends and took his wife, once May- 
belle Hope Small of Gallipolis, to a 
motion picture show, letting the deuces 
and treys fall where else they may. Bur, 
as Brutus professed to be, he was a 
traitor with honor. The exhausted 
players were in their first deep hour of 
slumber late in Sunday morning when 
a bell jangled them into an irreverent 
awakening. It was a messenger from 
McIntyre, bearing a check to be divided 
among them so they might suffer no 
loss from his absence of the night be- 
fore. 


UT this is a far-flung tangent from 
the cocktail party at which Mc- 
Intyre was left topping off his after- 
noon. Others drink and are merry 
there, McIntyre does not drink and is 
merrier, he thinks, than ever before. 
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Evening brings the day’s two re- 
maining cigarettes and generally the 
theatre, for the columnist is one of 
New York’s constant first nighters. 
McIntyre is more than an attendant of 
the playhouses and, were he not enjoy- 
ing the realization of a boyhood ambi- 
tion to be a columnist, would prefer 
to be once again the salaried Boswell 
of Ziegfeld and the “Follies.” Long 
out of Ziegfeld’s employ, he remains 
in awe of the patron of glorified girls. 
On a trip to Europe a while ago he 
was called on the telephone in Paris 
by the producer, who was basking on 
Riviera sands. ““Go to London and do 
this for me,” ordered Ziegfeld, and 
McIntyre, hypnotized by the producer’s 
tyrannical bluff, was on the point of 
committing himself to a business trip 
on Ziegfeld’s behalf. But he managed 
to pull himself together, murmur an 
indistinct ““No” into the receiver, and 
break the connection. 

Professionally a New Yorker day by 
day, McIntyre spends four months a 
year away from the city whose goings- 
on he chronicles for the hinterland. 
Each winter he has six weeks in Cali- 
fornia, with another two weeks of 
leisurely travel across the continent. 
Each summer he goes to Europe for 
six weeks, again with another week 
passed en route each way. The remain- 
der of the year he is in his apartment 
at 290 Park Avenue, a home he owns 
cooperatively, a quarter of a mile from 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 


N his writing he professes a nostal- 

gia for woods, fields, and main 
streets. He enjoys, now and again, carry- 
ing on a correspondence with a friend, 
each trying to recall and employ the 
hick, back country expressions of boy- 
hood. He fills his columns with small 
town vernacular, with references to 
small town boys who have “made 
good in the big city.” Although he was 
Broadway’s first columnist, he has re- 
tained a writing outlook that gives him 
the appearance of gawking, farmer- 
like, at city life, far apart from the 
horde of key-hole columnists. 

A while ago he made one of his in- 
frequent pilgrimages into rural regions. 
He spent a night at Gene Tunney’s 
home in the Connecticut country-side, 
but returned to New York the next 
day, complaining bitterly that the 
“damned robins” had kept him awake. 
—John Harkins. 










































































































“Now, when the choir starts singing ‘Show Me the Light,’ 
give them 50,000 volts.” 














Little Old New York 


—_—. if I have got two thou- 
sand dollars,”’ I said to Guppy, 
“can you make something out of it? 

“You don’t understand,” he went on 
eagerly. ‘1 want you to sink that dough 
in ‘Little Old New York!’ Boy, it'll 
make you a fortune!” 

* “Little Old New York?’ ” I looked 
at him sharply. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean, old boy, my ‘Little Old 
New York!’ A dude city! Don’t you 
understand ?”’ 

“No; I don’t understand anything 
but that you want to fondle my life’s 
savings! You want me to hand you 
two grand—!"’ 

“And, in return therefore, I give you 
200 shares of ‘Litthe Old New York’ 
full-participating reversible-coupon 
preferred stock! Listen, old quince, let 
me explain everything!" 

“Fire away.’’ I filled my glass again. 

“Now you know, don’t you,” he be- 
gan earnestly, “that every summer 
thousands of New Yorkers go out 
West and spend their vacations on dude 
ranches?” 

“Uh-huh,” I gulped. 

“Well, what are these so-called dude 
ranches? They're nothing more than 
the real thing with the roughness and 
toughness eliminated for the effete 
Easterner!' Now, my idea—” he 
dropped his voice, “—is to found a 
dude New York for these visiting 
Westerners!" He nudged me with his 
arm and looked at me with shining 
eyes. 

“Sorry, old man,” I said, “but I—” 

He cut me short. “So you see this 
dude New York of mine will be the 
real thing, but it will have all the 
danger removed. I’ve hired several 


nol a running description from the Olym pic cONn- 


tenders themselves? 


blocks over on the west side and work- 
men are busy right this minute build- 
ing pent-houses and installing speak- 
casices. 

“Why don’t you use the speakeasies 
that are already there?’’ I asked. 

“Because they're the real things! 
Don’t you see, I’ve got to give them the 
kind of speaks that they see in the 
movies! The same way with the pent- 
houses. If they ever walked into a real 
pent-house, they'd feel that they were 
being cheated. We've got to build the 
sort of thing that movie millionaires 
live in. It’s atmosphere that we've got 
to create; we've got to let them know 
from everything they see, hear and 
feel that they are in New York—that 
is, the New York they've read about 


and dreamed of coming to!” 


“It sounds good,” I had to admit. 
“Sure! Boy, after they’ve been 
through some of our fake hold-ups, 















gang wars and love-nest murders 
they'll have had thrills enough to last 
them a lifetime! Are you in on it? 
Speak up!” 

“Well, I guess so. I'll send you the 
dough tomorrow.” 

“Fine!” We shook on ic. “That two 
grand will enable me to stage the grand 
climax of the season! I hire the men 
tomorrow.” 

“What's it going to be a beer parade, 
or a sham battle, or what?” I inquired. 

“Shhh! Not so loud!” He looked 
around and then bent closer to me. 
“It’s going to be a good old-fashioned 
Red riot!” he whispered. 

—Dana L. Cotie. 


Facts About The Presidency 


|. when president of the United 
States is the hardest job on earth. 

The president is the country’s fall 
guy. He cannot call his soul his own. 
He has to swallow his personal views 
and remember that he is a party man. 
He has to put up with every sort of 
crank or political self-seeker in his 
party. In good times he gets toleration; 
in bad times he gets abuse. In spite of 
the $75,000 salary attached to the of- 
fice, only a rich man can afford to be 
president. 

As if this were not enough, the pres- 
ident must pretend to enjoy fishing, 
whether he does or not. He has to 
shake hands with persons he would 
rather not meet, listen to speeches he 
would rather not hear, and be present 
at social functions he would rather not 
attend. Altogether it is the most profit- 
less, thankless task imaginable. 

There are 30,000,000 men in this 
country who would like to be pres- 
ident. —Henry Alfreds. 


























"Judges ready?” 

















Kiss Me Once 






Kiss me once, and let me go, 


That our souls may never know too much bliss 







Slender memories are best, 






Just one rose leaf, dried and pressed, just one kiss! 






Touch my fingers, say some phrase 


That will gleam across life's days without passion ! 






Leave me . : When you Vv e closed the door 





[ will pray to Heaven for 






Someone who will love in more virile fashion! 


Margaret E. 
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High Spots of the Wedding 


HE Groom's Mother: ‘Thank the 
Lord, John’s hair was brushed de- 
cently for once. 

The Best Man: ‘Well, I sure had 
that ring ready, didn’t I? There's noth 






” 






ing like being efficient.” 
The Fellow Who Was Turned 


Down; “Wonder how long it will 







last?” 

The Bride smaids ¢ “Didn't the ushers 
dance divinely ?” 

The Bride: “Could you really hear 
me make the responses?” 

The Ushers: “That sure was the best 








bachelor dinner ever. Guess what Al 
did at 4:30 in the morning?” 

The Bride’s Mother: “When m 
mother wore that same wedding gown 
in 1864—”’ 

The Groom: “Did my feet look 
funny when I kneeled at the altar?” 

The Maid of Honor: “Why couldnt 
I have caught the bouquet?” 

The Groom's Father: “What a wot 
derful afternoon for golf! Tch, Tch, 
Tch.” 

The Reporters: “How many pat 
graphs shall we give it?” 

The People Who Weren't Invited 
“T hate weddings anyhow.” 

“Well, if it isn’t Miss Pidich, our old school teacher!’ Parke Cummings. 
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Description 





‘Her voice was like little wet pellets 
of clay: like little clay daggers, soft and 
dan ge vous. 

—Sunday Magazine Story, 
Los Angeles Times 














Babette was in gay mood. Her eyes 
danced like fireflies; like little phos- 
phorescent fireflies over tepid waters. 
Also it seemed to me that they resem- 
bled waterlilies on an agitated pond. 
Her mood was so infectious that I en- 
tered into the spirit of it, and contrary 
to my usual custom, indulged in light 
banter. 

“I have a little surprise for you,” | 
said archly. 

She clapped her hands like paddles 
striking smooth water. 

“Goody, goody, goody! Then you 
haven’t forgotten what day it is.” 

I never forget anything important,” 
I stated, striving to maintain my dig- 





















nity. 

She clutched me and we performed a 
sort of weird dance, like giraffes caught 
in deep bogs. 

I just knew old snukky wukums 
wouldn't forget. But the surprise?” 

“I have been elected to represent our 
community on the Fighting Fools Chess 
Team, and am playing tonight with 
Doctor Van Nessen.”’ 

Proudly I made the announcement, 
but she bounced backward from me 
like a doe that has received a charge of 
buckshot. Her eyes widened into flam- 
ing discs, like scorching hoops, through 
which circus riders jump. Her voice 
rose and fell like the clatter of a milk 


wagon. 
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You are going to play chess on the 






evening of our anniversary?” 

When I called up Doctor Van Nes- 
sen to inform him of my previous en- 
gagement, he told me that he was also 
in that predicament. So I accompanied 
Babette to a party. 

Fortunately it chanced that the Doc- 
tor went to the same party, and we 
discussed the folly of the king’s gambit 
while the other guests clustered about 
the punch bowl. Babette, I noticed, was 
one of the most resolute clusterers. 

As we rode home in the taxicab, I 
could see that she had forgiven me. 
So | listened happily as she told me so 
in a voice that was like large, soft 
cantaloupes—ripe and mellow. 


PF. W’. Hoorn Not at all! 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE 


You very rarely notice any eminent physician 
Remaining at a playhouse ‘til the time for intermission, 
For whether viewing drama or a fetching flock of beauties 
He never shakes the fetters of his therapeutic duties. 
When Mister Stork determines on a sudden visitation, 

The bird is no respecter of a doctor’s recreation. 

Who ever met a microbe or a demon of infection 
Possessed of any thoughtfulness or sense of circumspection ? 
And that is why no medico is ever really certain 


If he will see what happens at the final fall of curtain. 


MODELLED IN CLAY BY HELENA SMITH DAYTON 
OF A PHYSICIAN 


For all he knows, the maiden that the villian was pursuing 
Surrenders at eleven to the fellow’s fiendish wooing. 
Alas, the poor physician and alack, his noble calling— 
His well-earned “fees for services” result in shameless 


stalling. 


We send our checks for clothing, for amusement and for 


raiment 
But tersely tell the doctor: ‘You can whistle for your pay- 


ment!” 


—Arthur L. Lippmann 
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TRAINING CONGRESS 


WO great jobs of instruction are due and indeed are 
doubtless now proceeding. We may not see the pro- 

cesses working but they must be. One is the training 
of members of Congress to think and legislate for the United 
States. As it is, both the House and the Senate are bodies 
of delegates concerned, for the most part, about their con- 
stituents, their districts and their states much more than 
about the country as a whole. 

It is only too natural that this should be so. When the 
Federal government 
started with thirteen 
states it had to consider 
a strip of territory on the 
Atlantic shore with a 
population of about three 
millions and local inter- 
ests which had not yet 
begun to conflict to a 
serious degree. But now 
our country has run to 
the Pacific and from the 
Gulf and the Mexican 
line to the Lakes and to 
think nationally about it 
is a large contract. Con- 
gress does so imperfectly. 
The great national insti- 
tutions are the Presidency 
and the Supreme Court. 
A lot of bad words have 
been said about Congress 
lately for not doing bet- 
ter in physicking the de- 
pression. But really it is 
no wonder if it has fallen 
down on the job because 
the job itself is of un- 
precedented difficulty and 
of a sort Congress has not 
been trained to meet. 

But it is vital that Con- 
gress should think and 
act for the United States 
and should learn how, or 
submit to the leadership 
of groups that can learn how. Responsible action in Congress 
is essential to successful government. By some means we 
must attain it. 








HE other matter about which instruction is needed and 
is proceeding concerns the Methodists and the rum laws. 
They call their aims and proceedings Christian. It is com- 
mon for Church people generally to describe anything that 
they think is salutary and desirable as Christian. Now some 
good things are Christian and some good things have no 
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title to be so described. Compulsory total abstinence as ad- 
vocated in the Methodist Book of Doctrine is not Christian 
at all. Experiments with abstinence have been going on for 
thousands of years. Among the Jews the Rechabites and the 
Nazarites were abstainers. Samson got no strong drink and 
did not cut his hair. Mohammed made avoidance of alcohol 
part of his religious requirements, Christ might have done 
so but never did. He left an institution that involved the 
use of bread and wine. John Wesley was one of the great 
men of his time. His la- 
bors were comparable to 
St. Paul’s. His accom- 
plishment was extraor- 
dinary. He found England 
steeped in drink. He did 
an immense job of refor- 
mation in that respect. 
Lecky tells about him in 
his history and about the 
conditions that prevailed 
in Wesley's time in En- 
gland. Our Methodists 
make no distinction be- 
tween different drinks. 





RINKS in England 
varied according to 
circumstances, The great 
national English drink 
was beer of one kind or 
another. They got along 
with that. Later the richer 
people took to the French 
wines which were mild. 
They got along with that. 
Then they had a 100-year 
war with France and took 
to the Spanish wines 
which were stronger and 
in the Victorian age drank 
lots of Port and gathered 
; 9, in a large harvest of gout. 
In Wesley's time mass 
production of gin had 
been discovered and pro- 
duced a huge crop of cheap drunkenness and that was what 
Wesley had to tackle. He tackled it not by legislation but 
by the use of spiritual forces. To that means of keeping 
people sober there is no objection but quite the contrary. 
Captain Dollar, of the Dollar Line, died the other day, 
an old Scotchman naturalized in these States, a pious Presby- 
terian and a total abstainer who seemed to have understand- 
ing of life. Henry Ford is a fanatical Dry. His strong suit 
is not understanding of life but merely understanding of 
machines. He does not know much about human life. 
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SCENE I 


HE scene is laid in the library of 
George Washington's” home in 
Mt. Vernon. Washington is re- 
clining on a comfortable divan close 
to the fireplace. Martha Washington 
is facing him. 

MARTHA: George, what's the matter 
with you? You look very weary. 

GEORGE: Congress was particularly 
unruly today. That tax bill will never 
go through. What a lot of numskuls 
they are. 

MarTHA: I told you what would 
happen if you became President. Have 
a mint julep and you'll feel better. 

(She rings. Enter Sambo, the colored 
valet.) 

GEORGE: Bring me a large julep, 
Sambo, and make it strong. 

SAMBO: Yas, suh. (Exits.) 

GeorGE: I wonder what they'll be 
saying about me 200 years after my 
birth, or will they have forgotten me? 

MARTHA: No man was ever appre- 
ciated in his lifetime. Don’t let these 
congressmen worry you; it will all be 
the same a hundred years from now. 

GeorcE: I only hope the future 
presidents will have an easier time than 
I've had; nothing but criticism. (Enter 
Sambo with mint julep.) Well, you 
did make a large one. 

SAMBO: Yas, suh. (Exits.) 

GEORGE (sipping julep): 
sleepy I am. 

MarTHA: Relax, George, dear. You 
need a holiday. Why not go to New 
York for a change? Do try to get some 
sleep and forget those dreadful legis- 
lators. (Martha exits.) 

GeorGeE: All right, dear. (Sleeps.) 
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George Washington Meets His Bicentennial 
Press Agent 


SCENE II 

200 years after Washington's birth: 
The Battery, New York City. A large 
delegation consisting of Mayor James 
|. Walker, Grover Whalen, Judge Sam- 
uel Seabury, Sol Bloom and many other 
notables. There is a din of unearthly 
noises; sirens shrieking, aeroplanes 
darting overhead, motor cars, and bed- 
lam generally. (George Washington 
steps off the Macon and is greeted by 
the Committee.) 

GEORGE (dazed): Where am I? 

Mayor WALKER: I'm the Mayor of 
this city and you're in little old New 
York. Meet my closest friend, Sam 
Seabury—he never leaves me. 

SEABURY: Delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Washington. I’m the Mayor's 
bodyguard—he hasn’t got a tin box, 
carries all his wealth with him, and the 
gangsters might take it away from him. 

GeEorGE: Gangsters! Tin boxes? 

WHALEN: When I was Police Com- 
missioner I knew many of these gang- 
sters. They are our new aristocracy, 
Mr. Washington. They dress better 
than I do and that’s going some. 

(Enter Commissioner Mulrooney ex- 
citedly.) 

MULROONEY: Forgive me, Mr. 
Washington, but I was just held up by 
Lefty Gitz and his gang—they took my 
watch and I didn’t realize how late it 
was. 

GeEorGE: Robin Hoods! How pic- 
curesque. 

WHALEN: Meet 
missioner, Mr. Washington. 

GeorGE: Honored, sir; but those 
tin boxes—what are they? I see I'm 


our Police Com- 


behind the times. 
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Mayor WALKER: We used to keep 
our hard-earned wages in tin boxes in 
a vault, until we found Samuel Sea- 
bury snooping around. 

GEORGE: Yet you and Mr. Seabury 
seem to be such close friends. 

Mayor WALKER: My pal, my pal! 
But look; here comes Sol Bloom. 

So. Boom: Sorry to be late, 
George, but I’m putting on a six ring 
circus for you. The biggest show on 
carth—a Bicentennial Celebration. Just 
gave an order for 5 million George 
Washington busts. 

GEORGE: Forgive me if I seem dull, 
Mr. Bloom, but why all this fuss? In 
my own time I wasn't considered so 
great. 

Sot BLoom: What a difference two 
hundred years make. But you can thank 
me. I am the greatest press agent of all 
time, if I do say so myself. I have made 
you what posterity thinks you are. 

GeorGeE: Thank you, Mr. Bloom. I 
don’t deserve it but it’s quite pleasant 
after all I've been through. 

WHALEN: Everything ready now, 
Mr. Washington. This way. 

(They climb into a car, followed bj 
Mayor Walker, Judge Seabury, Sol 
Bloom, Grover Whalen and Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney. In the second ca 
are Governor Roosevelt, Al Smith, 
Rabbi Wise, and John Haynes Holmes. 
The usual cortege of motorcycles pre- 
cedes them. They have planned a regu- 
lar Lindbergh parade up Confetti 


Avenue.) 


SCENE III 
HE Casino in Central Park. A dele- 
gation greets them on their arrival. 
Georce: Who are these people, 
your Honor? 
Mayor WALKER: Big Chief Curry 
and his Tammany braves. 
























The Presidential Metamor phosis 
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GEORGE: Bleached Indians! How 
extraordinary. They look like well fed 
and opulent Dutch burghers. 

Mayor WALKER: I'll say so. You 
should see their tin boxes. 

GeorcE: I really must be paying my 
respects to President Hoover. I want 
to thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your 
cordial reception. It’s been dazzling. 

Mayor WALKER: How about a lit- 
tle drink? Hey waiter, Scotty McBrides 
for everybody. 

GEORGE: McBrides! What is that? 

Mayor WALKER: That is our most 


potent drink, named after our thirstiest 


citizen. 

GEORGE: What fame! 

(Waiter brings the drinks.) 

Mayor WALKER: 
health, Mr. Washington. 

(They all drink.) 

GeorGcE: To yours, Mr. Walker. 
Mr. McBride must have been a three 
bottle man. How it burns. 

Sot Boom: I hate to break up this 
party, but we are due at the White 
House in one hour. Let’s take off here. 


Here's your 


(Leads George Washington to wait- 

rg aeroplane.) 

Hop in, George. 

GeorGE: What's this? 

So. BLoom: You are going to fly. 

GeorGce: Oh, no! The ground is 
good enough for me. . . . Still—I'll 
risk anything after being President. 

So. BLoomM: George, you're a great 
sport. 

GeorGE: Good-day, gentlemen. I 
again thank you—that McBride is 
burning me up, Mr. Bloom. 

(They are off in the plane.) 


SCENE IV 


(The Blue Room of the W hite House. 
Enter Sol Bloom and George Wash- 
ington. President Hoover is waiting 
for them.) 

PRESIDENT Hoover: Delighted to 
meet you, Mr. Washington. How lucky 
you lived so long ago. Look what a 
wreck I am. 

Georce: You do look tired. I’m 
very weary myself with all this sight- 


seeing. May I suggest a mint julep, Mr. 
President ? 

PRESIDENT Hoover: Please, not so 
loud. Mr. Bloom, can you arrange it? 

(Bloom winks and exits, but soon 
returns with three silver vases with a 
red carnation in each.) 

So. BLooM: Here are your vases 
direct from the conservatory, Herbert. 

(He takes a carnation out of each 
vase, pins one on George Washington, 
one on President Hoover and then one 
on himself; and hands a vase to each.) 

Sot BLoom: Here's how. (They all 
drink.) 

GEORGE (puzzled) : What does that 
mean ? 

So. BLoom: Here's how we do it. 

PRESIDENT Hoover: Hush, Mr. 
Bloom, someone might hear you. You 
see Mr. Washington, it’s against the 
18th Amendment. 

GeorGE: Eighteen amendments al- 
ready! Whar a terrible constitution I 
must have had! And what is this great 
Amendment? 

PRESIDENT Hoover: 
against drinking in public. 

GeorGeE: Extraordinary! Your 
health, gentlemen. (He swallows the 
contents of the vase and sits down.) 
I feel dizzy; I can’t see anything. A 
“McBride” and a ‘“Here’s How.” (He 


then loses conscious- 


It's a law 


mutters—and 
ess. ) 


SCENE V 
Same as Scene I in Mt. Vernon. 


gr see WASHINGTON: Wake up, 
George, you’ve been dreaming. 
You're having a nightmare. 

GeorGE (rubbing his eyes): What 
a dream! Martha darling, I'll never 
complain again, Just think; I dreamt 
they were celebrating my 200th birth- 
day in 1932, and I met the strangest 
people: A Mayor of New York, who 
needed a bodyguard, and who nearly 
killed me with a “McBride;” the 
President, who served a ‘“‘Here’s How”’ 
in silver vases with red carnations; 
and one strange man, Sol Bloom, who 
was telling the world what a wonder- 
ful fellow I was. And Robin Hoods 
who stole the Police Commissioner's 
watch. Most extraordinary! So many 
queer laws—hundreds of them. They 
broke all of them, but never in public. 

(He smiles contentedly and relaxes 
into the divan. Rings for his valet.) 

GeEorGE: Sambo, my mint julep. 

—Harry Allan Jacobs. 
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SINBAD .. . ALMOST A CHAMP 





OUY ANEW GAR. 


Whether business is good 
or bad ... the trees are 
wearing their new green 
dresses just the same. That 
spot where you lay back and 
looked at the sky till you 
were late for dinner is still 
there. Summer is waiting 


for you...and for your car. 
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Ethyl fluid conta 1 


ERTAINLY—we’ve been 

through an economic 

squeeze. But can’t you 
still thrill to the hum of a power- 
ful motor? Don’t your fingers 
itch to pilot one of the new mar- 
vels the automobile industry is 
offering? 

Prices have tumbled with lower 
material costs. Engineers have 
worked overtime—crowded more 
improvements into 1932 models 
than usually come in several years. 
Free-wheeling automatic 
clutches... silent gearing ... ride 
control ,. . streamline bodies... 
high compression engines that 
give greater power from the same 
amount of gasoline! Here is the 


motor industry’s contribution to 
more for your money. 

And the oil industry—see what 
it has done to further increase the 
value of your motoring dollar! 

These high compression engines 
require Ethyl, the high compres- 
sion fuel. The oil companies first 
made Ethy] available everywhere. 
Now they have just raised its anti- 
knock quality still higher. Yet 
today the price of the even higher 
quality Ethyl is no more, on the 
average, than the price of regular 
gasoline a few years ago! 

Buy a new car and save with 
Ethyl Gasoline. Or give your old 
car its helping hand. The whole 
story is told on the opposite page- 





HIGH COMPRESSION IS HERE! 


New automobiles take full ad- 
vantage of Ethyl Gasoline... 
more power from every gallon 
..- Ethyl anti-knock standard 
reised by oil companies... 


restores power to old cars. 


URING the past five years the oil 
] companies have covered the high- 
ways and byways of North America 
with Ethyl pumps. At the same time car 
manufacturers have been steadily rais- 
ing compression ratios. And now high 
compression is here! 
1932 finds nearly every automobile 
ynufacturer building a line of cars in 
which high compression engines are 
either standard or optional! And the oil 
industry, in turn, has kept abreast by 
raising the anti-knock quality of Ethyl 
still higher—so high as to bring out all 
the extra performance of these new cars. 
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What high compression 
means to you 

The tighter gasoline is compressed or 
squeezed inside a motor, the more power 
it develops. Regular gasoline can not 
stand high compression. Beyond a certain 
point it breaks down, explodes unevenly 
—causing harmful knock, overheating, 
loss of power, and engine wear and tear. 

But Ethyl Gasoline is like a steel 
spring. The more you compress it, the 
more force you get out of it. Thanks to 
the Ethyl fluid, it delivers more of gaso- 
line’s energy to the piston as POWER 
and leaves less to be wasted as HEAT 
through the cooling system. You, as a 
car driver, notice the difference in supe- 
rior hill climbing, greater response and 
safety in traffic, a cooler, sweeter-run- 
ning motor and lessened strain on you 
and the engine. 


New cars require Ethyl 


The new high compression cars develop 
greater power from every gallon of gaso- 


. 
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line. But it must be gasoline of Ethyl 
quality; otherwise knocking and power- 
loss result. In fact, many car factories 
specifically designate Ethyl Gasoline in 
their instruction books. 


New life for old cars 


The same qualities that make Ethyl 
essential to new cars give older cars new 
life. Even used car dealers use Ethyl for 
demonstrating! If Ethyl didn’t make 
such a difference to the older cars of 
lower compression, it would never have 
become what it is today—the biggest 
selling brand of motor fuel! 


Ethyl saves money 
“Does Ethyl cost more?” you may ask. 
It does cost pennies more at the pump, 
but it saves dollars in the long run. After 
all, it’s how much power you get out of 
each gallon of gasoline—how each gal- 
lon makes your car run—that is the real 
measure of value. Ethyl gives greater 
power, full power to any car. And re- 
member that today you pay less, on the 
average, for Ethyl than you paid for 
regular gasoline a few years ago. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


To make sure that Ethyl 
Gasoline will continue to be 
a motor fuel that always 
brings out the best perform- 
ance of any car, its anti- 
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knock standard was recent- 
ly raised still higher. 
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FOR PERSONAL TRANSPORTATION AT VERY SMALL EXPENSE 


Next time you go out to the country 
club—cast a thoughtful eye around the 
club’s parking grounds. What you see 
may give you a bright idea, which may, 
in turn, lead to a very useful and non- 
expensive addition to your personal 
motoring equipment. For the chances 
are— your club is no different from 
any other smart gathering place—at 
least in this one respect: The large 
number of Chevrolets on the premises. 
Gay cabriolets. Fleet roadsters. Trim, 
jaunty coupes. Standing with easy non- 


chalance alongside five-thousand-dollar 
cars. And many of these Chevrolets 
resembling their large neighbors in 
startling fashion. Yes—the idea of 
having a Chevrolet Six to run around 
in, has evidently taken hold, and is 
spreading fast. It’s a 
delightfully intimate sort of car. Easy 
to ride in—with its roomy Fisher bodies. 
Easy to drive—with its Syncro-Mesh 
and Free Wheeling. And let’s talk 
frankly, gentlemen: Chevrolet gives 
you economy that would have been a dis- 


And why not? 


grace to admit back in 1929—but is some- 
thing to brag about today. Its operat- 
ing cost is hardly worth mentioning. 
As for maintenance, thousands have 
found that Chevrolet is an absolute 
stranger to a service station. And its 
new reduced first-cost is so low, you 
may be tempted to buy a pair of 
Chevrolets, when you learn the figures. 
a e e 


Priced as low as $445, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 
Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and 
easy G.M.A.C. terms. Chevrolet Motor Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. Division of General Motors. 


CHEVROLET 





CONTRACT BRIDGE by ELY 


Creating 
a Swing 


HE aver- 
age player 
at the Con- 
table 
mits the cards to 
play him. He 


does not rigidly 


tract per- 


manipulate the 
pasteboard army 
con- 
trol so as to tie his partner into a knot. 


under his 


He takes things as he finds them, and 
if the gods are passing kind, he makes 
game on hands in which honor values 
and distributional values are great, and 
cheerfully permits his opponents to 
work their will unhampered when 
they have control of the situation. 

Expert players, however—and this 
is one evidence of their expertness— 
create their own situations and regulate 
their bidding according to whether it 
is wise to intimidate the opponents 
with a show of great force or to en- 
courage them by concealing strength in 
the guise of weakness. 

The true psychology of Bridge re- 
quires playing for penal- 
ties, if you can force your 
opponents to the break- 
ing point, or accepting a 
smaller penalty in pret- 
erence to permitting your 
opponents to score profit- 
ably at their own best 
bids. 

Bidding at Bridge 
should never be wooden 
A player picking up his 
hand, while keeping his 
ears open for the infor- 
mation conveyed by his 
partner's and his oppo 
nents’ bids, should, if the 
justify 


cards he holds 


such a course at all, care 


fully plan the strategy of 


the bidding from afar in order to reach 
the best possible result. When expert 
is pitted against expert, as in the an- 
cient days when Greek met Greek, 
then comes the tug of war. Sometimes 
the impressionistic picture painted by 
an expert of his hand may be delib- 
erately designed to tempt his oppo- 
nents to do the very thing desired. 
This, quite frequently, is the soundest 
strategy. 

Recently, in a rubber game played in 
a New York club, I sat for a few mo- 
ments watching a couple of the younger 
master players pitting their wits against 
each other in the bidding of the hand 
shown below: 


a 
10-9-5-4 
J-10-9-7-3-2 
He 8-5-3 
Q-10-9-8-4 
K-J-8 


& K-J-7-6-5 
? A-Q-7-3-2 
> 6 

7-4 


N 
WE 


K-Q-8-4 
A . 


& A-3-2 
V 6 


<> 


A-5 
& K-Q-J-10-9-6-2 


CULBERTSON 


North—Dealer 
East and West vulnerable 


The bidding: 


South West North East 


Pass 1a 
3a (1) 4 de (2) Pass 49 (3) 
6 de (4) 6 & (5) Pass Pass 
Double(6) Redouble(7) Pass Pass 
Pass 


(1) South, Mr. Samuel Fry, Jr., was 
known to the West player, as well as 
to others against whom he plays, as 
having an extreme fondness for weak, 
semi-psychic Jump Overcalls. The sit. 
uation created by North’s pass, East's 
Opening bid and his own strong minor 
suit holding provided the ideal setting 
for his bidding strategy on this hand. 

(2) West was a nationally known 
expert. He knew South's weakness for 
these semi-psychic Overcalls. While his 
hand held tremendous support for his 
partner's spade opening, it suggested 
the possibility of even more than game. 
Hence the bid showing no losers in the 
Opponents’ suit. 

(3) By this bid, East shows his 
other five-card major suit and there- 
fore affords South an opportunity 
to make the trap for West even 

slightly more attractive. 

(4) Putting the finish- 
ing touches to the psycho- 
logical camouflage, South 
feels certain that East and 
West over this bid are 
sure to bid for a Slam. 
His Jump Overcall on the 
first round of bidding 
and his further Jump on 
the second round prevent 
East and West from ex- 
ploring the distribution 
and honor holdings 
determine whether or not 
a Slam can be bid safely. 
At the worst, the bid, if 
doubled and __ partner's 
hand is absolutely trick- 
less, means the taking of 
a penalty of 600 points, 
less 100 for the honors 
held in the club suit. 
South feels sure on the 
bidding that East and 
West can make five 
spades or five hearts. 
Therefore, he must de- 








East 


oA 
49 G) 
Pass 
Pass 
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Names of previous wit 


HANK, IVE GOT THE 
TOUGHEST WHISKERS 
IN TEXAS — BAR 
NONE! AND COLGATE'S 
IS THE ONLY SHAVING 
CREAM THAT'LL 
TOUCH 'EM., 


( , T in on this $25,000 argument! You Palmolive users 


—Hank wants your help. You Colgate shavers 


says, “Stick with me!” 


“blurb” 


Just write a 






e prizes for this 


in all! 
onth — 464 ae 


For best vooigate “piurbs” 
“piurbs 
ist . . $500 os." 


inners sent o8 request 



















OF WATER! 


Pete 


like those above. In your own 


words, say YOUR say—in favor of Palmolive OR in favor 


of Colgate’s. 


Here’s the idea. Palmolive and Colgate’s are far and 
away the world’s most popular shaving creams. They out- 
sell all others in a field of 176 competing brands. Millions 


of Colgate users swear there’s nothing better. Millions of 


shavers are sold solid on Palmolive. 

We want to know where you stand. Here’s your chance 
to tell us—and a chance to get a slice of that $25,000! In 
ONE of the empty “blurb” spaces at right (or better on a 
separate sheet of paper) write your boost for Colgate’s or 
PALMOLIVE—not both. Just get into the argument. Say 


your say in your own words. Do it now! 





CONTEST RULES 


Mail your“ blurb” with name and 
address to Contest Editors, 
Dept. E-7, P. O. Box 1133, 
Chicago, IIL Residents of Canada, 
address: 64 Natalie Street, 
Toronto, 8. 

The prize money (totaling 
$25,000) is divided into 6 sets 
of monthly prizes (each set total- 
ing $4200). At the end of each 
month prizes are awarded (see 





list above) for the best “blurbs” 
received during that month, as 
follows: 

Feb. 29.$4200 Mar.31.$4200 
April 30.$4200 May 31. $4200 
June 30.$4200 July 31.$4200 

(Contest closes July 31, 1932) 

Contest is open only to residents 
of the United States and Canada. 
Employes of the manufacturers 


WELL, PETE, | CLAIM THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF ARIZONA. BUT IVE NEVER FOUND 
ANYTHING AS GOOD AS PALMOLIVE. 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE AN OLIVE 

OIL SHAVING CREAM TO KEEP YOUR 
FACE FEELIN! FINE IN ANY KIND 


LAST CHANCE to get into this 
$25,000 argument 


Write your “blurb” now. 


Contest closes July 31. 












HAVE YOUR WAY, HANK, 
| STILL CLAIM THAT 
NOTHING GIVES YOUA 
CLEAN, CLOSE, 24-HOUR 
SHAVE— RIGHT DOWN 
TO THE SKIN-LINE 

—LIKE CoLgaTe's! 





ment! 




















Palmolive Users 























andtheir families may no¢com- 
pete. In event of a tie, each ty- 
ing contestant will beawarded full 
amount of the prize tied for. De- 
cision of the judges shalt be final. 


Some hints to help you win 


At the right are some of the 
reasons why more men prefer 
Colgate’s and Palmolive than any 
other shaving cream. 


Here’s where you take your shot at 
some of that $25,000 


Pete wants you Colgate users to back him up. Hank wants every 
Palmolive shaver’s help. Start now and get into this $25,000 argu- 
This is your last chance. Contest closes finally July 31st. 
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Colgate Users 
















PALMOLIVE 


- Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
- Softens the beard in one minute. 
. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 


minutes. 


- Fine after-effects due to olive oil 


content. 


COLGATE’S 


- Breaks up oil film that covers each 


hair. 


- Small bubbles soften each hair at the 


base of the beard. 


- Gives close, skin-line shave. 
- Gives lasting, 24-hour shave. 




































fend with six clubs. If he permits the 
free exchange of information, they may 
quite readily learn that six cannot be 
made and hence prefer the sure penalty 
to the dangerous overbid. South wishes 
to make it impossible for them to 
choose the safe road. 

(5) West is under the spell of 
South's reputation for weak semi- 
psychic defense bidding. He is unwill- 
ing to let South escape cheaply, if East 
and West have a Slam, as his holdings 
suggest is quite possible. He, there- 
fore, elects to take the plunge and bid 
six spades. 

(6) South’s hopes have been fully 
realized. The bidding clearly indicates 
that the diamond Ace is a winner. 
South's shortness in hearts and his gen- 
eral hand pattern justify the Double. 

(7) West is afloat on a sea of un- 
certainty. The Redouble, if the hand 
can be made, greatly enhances the profit 
for the East and West partnership. Ac 
worst, West feels that it can cost only 
200 points additional. The die is cast, 
so West plays for the ultimate. South’s 
bidding tactics have worked effectively 


N the play, Mr. Fry, of course, 

cashed the Ace of diamonds and 
later the Ace of trumps, making a net 
profit on the hand of 400 points, when 
less astute psychological bidding would 
have resulted in a penalty loss of 500 
points. 

Had Mr. Fry failed to make his 
sweeping strategic plan of bidding on 
the first round, East and West, no 
doubt, would have found that they 
had to lose tricks to two Aces before 
reaching the contract of six and thus 
would have chosen the safe Double to 
the unsafe Slam. 

The psychological factor looms in 
the correct bidding of Contract hands. 
No player can be ranked as expert who 
bids merely on the cards held and fails 
to take full account of the strength and 
weakness of the players against whom 
he is pitting his wits. 


Supposititious 


French athletes, who left for Amer- 
ica to participate in the Olympics, took 
a lot of sugar syrup with them. This 
is supposed to pinch hit for the wine 
which they are supposed not to be 
able to procure while in America. 


i & “RAH RAH” JONES, 


Nevada's best, 
I wear a frat pin 
On my chest; 
Across my battered 
Binder blue 
I scrawl, “Iota 
Sigma Nu,” 
And dizzy things 
Like “Little Nell” 
And “Cutey Kid” and 
“Gin” and “Hell”. 
I ornament my 
Littered floors 


“Drop dat gat!” 


Rah Rah Jones 


With quaintly 
Labelled cuspidors, 
And mouldy piles 
Of Campus Humors 
With little girls in 
John Held bloomers. 
The pictures on the 
Wall include 
Some arty studies 
In the nude, 
And stolen signs that 
Say: “Of Course 
No Gent Would Spit 
Upon The Floors”, 
And Hotsy’s photos 
On the shelf 
(I autographed them 
All myself). 
I decorate my 
Desk and chairs 
With “Hold ’em, team!” 
And ‘Fight ‘em, Bears!” 
I’m full of racksy 
Campus jokes— 
I’m “RAH RAH” JONES, 
How is it, folks? 
—Dan Norton. 
* 
“What did you do with the last 
check you got for a poem?” 
“I sent some cigarettes to our boys 
in the trenches.” 





What 
you must do 


to gett MOUTH-HAPPINESS 


1 Forget your surprise at your first 2 smoke through one pack. Watch 3 Now, start a second pack. No 
puff on a Spud. Certainly, it’s cool! the menthol taste disappear. Notice noticeable menthol sensation at all. 
That’s the menthol. But wait. how the coolness remains. Instead, a swell cool tobacco taste. 


4 Now, you've arrived... at the full 
tobacco enjoyment of the confirmed 
Spud smoker. Now, your smoke-fun 
always leaves your mouth marvelously 
fresh and clean. That’s it... mouth- 
happiness. Isn’t it worth a little argu- 
ment with Old Man Habit? 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR:20c 


(30c IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











LIFE’S 
SUMMER 
CAMPS 





~~" youthful residents of our 
Greater New York have marked 
that day in richest red, with the light 
shining right on it! 


For with the closing of schools June 
30th, a big party of boys goes, via the 
Lackawanna, to LIFE’'S CAMP For 
Boys at Potteisville, New Jersey, while 
a party of girls leaves the Grand Cen- 
tral for LIFE’'S CAMP For Girls 
Branchville, 
office is Georgetown. ) 


Connecticut. (The post 


At our Camps there is plenty of 
food, space and play, interesting things 
to do all day; real tents for some, and 
large, cool dormitories for others at 
night. What this fortnight means to 
these youngsters from the hot city after 
the hard times and general low ebb of 
the past winter, you can picture for 
yourself. Ie will be a pretty striking 


picture, too. 


Since 1887 LIFE’S FRESH AIR 
FUND has been giving these country 
vacations to poor city children, about 
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LIFE’S CAMPS 


Open for the Summer July Ist 








FOR 
YOUR 
INFORMATION 


ee FresH Air FuND has been 

2 operation for the past forty-five 
years. In that time it has expended 
over $600,000 and has provided 
more than 55,000 country vacations 
for poor city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays 
for such a holiday for some poor 
child from the crowded, hot city. 
Won't you help? 

Contributions should be made pay- 
able to Lire’s FresH Air Funp, and 
ent to 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. They will be acknouwl- 
edged in LirE later on, and also by 
letter immediately if the sender's ad- 
dress 4s given. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Richard J. Frowenfeld, New 

York 10.00 
Mrs. E. D. M., New York 100.00 
Ministering Children’s League, 

Yokohama, Japan, Proceeds of 


a Carnival and Sale of Work 35.25 
H. C. Hawkins, El Paso, Texas 50.00 


lean Gordon, So. Lincoln, Mass. 20.00 

Crawford Gordon, So. Lincoln, 
Mass. 20.00 
“W 7”. best wishes, C, Ww.” 100.00 
“W _ 10.00 
H c. R., Rye, N. Y. 10.00 
“For W. W. T.” 100.00 
Mrs. W. M. Du Val, Oakland, Cal. 20.00 
$475.25 














"Wonder if I’m goin’ to Life’s Camp this summer 





LIFE’S 
FRESH AIR 
FUND 





55,000 in all, with expenditure of over 
$600,000. 


Any amount from fifty cents to as 
many dollars can be put to very good 
About $20 ensures vacation for 
one child, $40 for two, and of course 
smaller sums, from many givers, help 
swell the totals. Everyone is more or 
less hard up this summer, but if all who 
possibly can will spare a little for the 
Fund, or two or three “‘littles”” even— 
installments are approved in the best 
society nowadays—it would help 
greatly. We want to give as many va- 
cations as we possibly can, and it is a 


big job. 


And remember, it is your money that 
gives these perfect vacations—yours 
with that of other friends and readers 
of LIFE, who have helped us do it 
for forty-five years. And it is a won- 
derful work you do, for these children 
are the coming generation of citizens. 
You are building the America of to- 
morrow. Will you help us, please? 
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NOMINATED FOR OBLIVION 
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. . . because like many another woman, 
she makes the error of taking it for 
granted that her breath is beyond sus- 
picion—when asa matter of fact it is not. 
.... because by this oversight, she nulli- 
fies her charm and beauty and makes 
herself a nuisance. 

. . . because she fails to recognize that 
due to certain changing processes in the 
mouth, anyone is likely to have halitosis 
—and not realize it. 

. . . because, finally, she does not use 


Listerine before social engagements, 
when by so doing she could perform a 
kindness for herself and her friends. 
+ 7 + 

You never can tell when you have hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). But you know 
that you will not have it if you use 
Listerine every night, every morning, 
and between times before social en- 
gagements. 

Because of its germicidal power, 
Listerine quickly halts fermentation and 


infection, the cause of 90% of breath 
odors. It also overcomes the odors 
themselves, instantly. Ordinary anti- 
septics require 12 hours or more to do 
the same job. 

Use Listerine. It is the safest of anti- 
septics, the swiftest of deodorants, and 
moreover, it is pleasant to taste. 

Send for our FREE booklet of Eti- 
quette—tells what to wear, say, and do 
at social affairs. Address Dept. L. I. 7, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








LiSTERINE INSTANTLY OVERCOMES 


Opors THAT OrDINARY MOUTHWASHES CAN’T HipE IN 12 Hours 





























Helen Morgan on top, as usual. 
Below: Glenn Anders, Dorothy Stick- 
ney and John Beal. 


THE THEATRE 


By Louise Bascom Barratt 


The Last Gasps of a Dying Season 


HE majority of spring plays 

quickly died of weakling’s pip. 

No sooner was it conceded that 
nothing promising could be hatched 
during early hot weather than Rose 
Franken opened the coop and let out 
a fully-feathered bird of a comedy 
which has not had to do any crowing 
on its own account. The husky new- 
comer is called Another Language. 

Possessed of much of the quality of 
The Show Off and The Silver Cord, 
but standing firmly on its own merits, 
this addition to a waning season re- 
veals a tyrannical, neurotic mother in- 
trenched behind four self-satisfied sons 
and three of their bored wives—all of 
whom, in the guise of family interest, 
set about crushing two superior souls 
(the fourth daughter-in-law and her 
sensitive nephew). 

The plot is inconsequential, but the 
vivid picture of family bickerings, 
jealousies, and above all, the dreaded 
weekly visits to ““Mother’’ is something 
to chuckle over. Dorothy Stickney, 
whose work in Chicago and Philip 
Goes Forth will ever be recalled, is 
charming as the fragile, much envied, 
painfully harried, esthetic Stella Hal- 
lam; but she has to fly high to out- 
distance Margaret Hamilton, the tack- 
biting, grape-chewing in-law, who 
gives a characterization which evokes 
continual guffaws. At moments Mar- 
garet Wycherly, as the mother, exhibits 
symptoms of discarding home talk 
about roaches and carrot cake and de- 
claiming, ‘“The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” but even she has her mo- 
ments. Glenn Anders also rises to the 
last act climax in a manner to render 
forgivable one or two of his earlier 
scenes and to dispel any gathering 
doubts about the psychological verity 
of several spots of the play. For the 
married, or those about to purchase 
wedding rings, this is a comedy to see 
and ponder. 


Language were not 


l' Another 
enough to throw hats into the air 
about, Merry-Go-Round arrived just as 
modestly and unheralded. The idea 
seemed to prevail that it was a little 
play about a circus, until it moved 


uptown and murmurs became current 
that “‘certain powers” were preventing 
an opening. 

Then it leaked out that this able and 
sharp arraignment of city government 
was written by two Yale men as part 
of their class work for Professor Baker's 
Workshop, thereby getting them accus- 
tomed to New Haven’s hot water be- 
fore New York increased the bath’s 
temperature. Having seen Yale’s multi- 
scened punch at city officials, it is to 
be wondered if the authors are not per- 
haps hiding in some deep cellar await- 
ing destruction by further scalding. 

As a rule, political plays are as dis- 
tasteful to the average theatre-goer as 
an unexpected sum in fractions. Of 
Thee I Sing proved that the subject can 
be treated so as to be enjoyable, and 
Merry-Go-Round demonstrates that it 
can be made both significant and ab- 
sorbing. 

From the courage and honesty of 
purpose shown by the authors, it would 
seem that in Albert Maltz and George 
Sklar the right men have been found 
at last to run New York’s Eighth 
Avenue Subway. 


HILE obituaries are seldom 

mentioned in this column, the 
short-lived There You Are—a diluted 
mixture of Rio Rita and its more an- 
cient Mexican forebears—deserves a 
line because it was made bearable by 
the presence of Ilse Marvenga. 

Miss Marvenga possesses one of 
those dainty, happy personalities that 
gladdens any show starring her. Un- 
fortunately, she is so versatile that she 
is too often selected to portray char- 
acters which allow little display of her 
unusual comedy gift. Her Student 
Prince Kathie almost proved her ruin. 
She successfully enacted the role for 
five years and could have warbled 
“Deep in My Heart” to Karl Franz for 
fifty-five more had she not rebelled— 
a wise decision, since Broadway had 
begun to think of her as a fat little 
German girl with an accent, whereas 
she is a slender hundred pounds of 
grace and such an excellent linguist 
that platoons of debutante autograph 
hunters, trying out their foreign lan- 
guages, frequently detain Miss Mar- 
venga from her midnight dinner. Ic 









THESE GLORIOUS OCEAN CRUISES 
FIT 1932 VACATION BUDGETS 


Rates are now so low it probably costs you less 
for a delightful ocean voyage than to live at home 









This year, make one of these cruises a part of your vacation. Spend days 
of pleasure and relaxation that only a voyage on the cool Atlantic can 
give you. Visit romantic foreign ports—and do ic all at rates in tune 
with the times—about $12 per day (some even less) covering room, 
meals and all necessary shipboard expenses. Compare the cost of the 
cruise with what you would spend at home in the same period and 
you'll probably find you'll save money, or that for a few dollars more 
than normal living expenses you can have the time of your life on a 
great and famous liner. 







AX 
You'll have to hurry 


to make this one 
4-day Cruise 
to BERMUDA 


S. S$. BELGENLAND 


JULY 1 Over Fourth of 
July Week-End 


and worth 
450 al loads more 







Make your choice from the cruises below. The coupon is for 
your convenience. It will bring you full details regarding any of 
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the trips that interest you. 
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* 
6-day Cruises 
NEW YORK to NOVA SCOTIA and BERMUDA and return... $75 \») 
cruises. This summer she’s yours for $75, 
First Class, for six of the happiest days you 
ever spent. The visits in Nova Scotia and 
Bermuda are delightful interludes. 






S. S. Belgenland—sailing July 9, 16, 23, 30, 

August 6, 13, 20 and 27. 
The Belgen/and is famous not only in trans- 
atlantic service, but for her de luxe world 






9-day Cruises 
NEW YORK to QUEBEC, MONTREAL and return $60 |) ‘3.3975: New Yorn montr sO op 


down the magnificent St. Lawrence River 






Do you notice that rate? It’s not a typo- 









4-day Cruises 








4-day Cruises 






@ For full information apply 
to your local agent—the travel 
authority in your community 

—or use the coupon. 







graphical error. $60 is the price—and for 
nine (9) days! 


S. S. Laurentic July 23, Aug. 3 (Aug. 13, 
one way only). Here's something entirely 
new—on a great White Star liner. A joy- 
ous ocean voyage up the Atlantic coast and 


NEW YORK to BERMUDA and return . . . $50 


M. V. Britannic sailing July 25 (Monday) 
August 22 (Monday). 

If this cruise appeals to you, we warn you, 

make early reservation. The Britannic has 

the habir of “selling out.” In less than two 


S. S. Belgenland sails September 2. M. V. 
Georgic, September 2. Here’s your Labor 
Day Week-End made to order for you—a 
week-end you'll never forget! We've already 
told you what a grand ship the Be/gen/and 


for 1496 miles. Call at Quebec for a fasci- 
nating round of sightseeing in this historic 
Old World city. Then to Montreal for a 
visit in the Canadian metropolis. The ship 
is your hotel throughout the trip. A really 
remarkable cruise opportunity. 


years, with hundreds of ships to choose 
from, 28,274 passengers have chosen to 
travel on the Britannic. And, believe us, 
that popularity is deserved! A delightful 
day in Bermuda. 


(Labor Day Week-End), NEW YORK to BERMUDA and return $50 “») 


is—and the Georgic, she’s new, brand new, 
the largest Cabin ship in the world, a sister- 
ship of the Britannic, which is a wonderful 
recommendation in itself. A day to “do” 
the joyous little isle of Bermuda. 
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IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO GET THE FACTS | 











WHITE STAR LINE | 
| : se 
| Without obligation to me, please send full details about 
4 E D s A et j Pe E short cruises co .... . «I shall 
L | 
probably want to sail 
| 
l 


| 
ubhiauen (give date). 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY N | 
sName.. scnsescoseeccoceccoocescoccs eccccoscccesscossccescosos 

Main Office: No 1 Broadway, New York City. : 

| ne tes saan diandeaietidlab vinta ei aisciiinhibincteitiibbiiaistibinani I 


Offices in other principal cities. Agentseverywhere, gp Cn eee eee: 





seems that she, like most real singers, 
never eats until after a performance 
her assumption probably being that 
emotion and endive do not mix or that 
a high note is apt to be a very garden 
variety when garnished with onions. 
Musical comedy headliners seldom 
combine so much voice and charm as 
this diminutive sample from Bremen, 
and if Ilse Marvenga ever gets the op- 
portunity to unfurl her sense of humor, 
Beatrice Lillie will have difficulty in 
keeping the Union Jack on the flagpole. 





T is odd that one musical play like 

There You Are should seem anti- 
quated while Show Boat, equal- 
ly old-fashioned, appears age- 
less and belonging to the im- 
mortals among real operas. The 
answer is because one contains 
a painfully manufactured plot 
and the other, based on folk- 
lore, seems true as a result of 
digging beneath surface emo- 
tions until ic found oil—or 
more logically—food tickets. 

Instead of being the sad af- 
fair expected of a rev ival, Shou 
Boat is more interesting than 
when originally produced. The 
music gains by familiarity, and 
if the most blasé theatre-goer 
can sit through Paul Robeson’s 
rendition of “Old Man River” 
without a thrill, the doctor 
should be consulted. 

The exposure of Julie’s oc- 
toroon blood, her final sacrifice, 
Magnolia’s reading of Ravenal’s 
letter, and his own leave-taking 
of Kim remain good theatre, 
and the humor seems greater 
than it really is, contrasted with 
these moments of pathos. 

For color and effectiveness 
the performance scene inside 
the show boat is the best, but 
to one who has played in Tom 
Sawyer’s cave and traveled the 
Mississippi by boat and its 
banks by buggy, Joseph Ur- 
ban’s exteriors for both produc- 
tions lack the feel of “Old Man 
River”. In this instance they are 
unaided by juxtaposition to the 
gaudy modernism of the new 
Casino, named after its demol- 
ished predecessor, whose Moor- 
ish splendors housed Florodora 






















cal hits of other days. Uncon- 





enough to reach to Pittsburgh. 


YPERCRITICALLY speaking, 


Show Boat needs a curfew hour 





sciously, the mind often returns to 
Florodora. Indeed, for a moment in 
Show Boat’s first act when the high 
hatted, drab suited young men begin 
pirouetting around the pantaletted 
damsels, it seemed as if they might 
conceivably begin, “Tell me, pretty 
maiden, are there any more at home 
like you?”—although the Florodora 
maidens did not wear pantalettes (God 
forbid); or if they did, these feminine 
accessories were hidden by trains long 






and the last act impersonations of 
Norma Terris are interpolated too near 
midnight to make suburbanites happy, 
Norma Terris herself, however, has im. 
proved in four years—a verdict gladly 
rendered by one whom Miss Terris has 
occasionally affected like the character 
doll presented to a small girl by her 
well-meaning aunt. The child carried 
the doll for a time, then laid it on the 
donor’s knee saying, “I’m sorry, Auntie, 
but I just can’t like her!” 

Edna May Oliver, affluent from 
Hollywood and wearing the contented 
smile of not only the cat that ate the 
canary but also the dog that chased the 
cat; Charles Winninger, crying 





ow 


and the black-stockinged musi- “W hat, you got it a new tune for the show— 


well, sing it to me!” 





““Happy—nap-happy New 
Year”, likewise jollier and 
more delightful than ever; 
Helen Morgan, in better voice 
and still exuding so much of 
her peculiar, exotic charm that 
it somehow ought to be cap- 
tured and distilled as perfume 
named “Witching Languor”; 
and fat, good-natured Aunt 
Jemima are all back in their 
Original rdles, aided by the 
newly acquired Dennis King— 
romantic to the last button— 
and Paul Robeson, annexing 
honors both for himself and 
his race. 

With an interesting Ameri- 
can story, set to inspiring music 
and made real by the best actors 
obtainable, Mr. Ziegfeld might 
easily advertise, ‘Ticket price 
refunded if not satisfied,” for 
only a penurious skinflint could 
claim that he had not received 
more than his money’s worth. 


PLAYS TO SEE 


Counsellor-at-Law: Otto 
Kruger assuming Paul Muni’s 
réle as criminal lawyer in one 
of the most successful melo- 
dramas of the year. 

Face the Music: Maty Bo- 
land, J. Harold Murray, satire, 
policemen, “the 400’, a few 
laughs—all mixed up in 4 
merry whirl. 

Of Thee I Sing: (1932 Pu- 
litzer Prize Play) Spoof-politics 
set to music, and moving at 4 
pace to make madame forget 
her broken Venetian decanter, 
and his bald-headedness ignore 
the failure of the cabbage crop. 
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WE 
FAKED 
THESE 
PICTURES 


AX? all because Bottomly 

bungled. We thought: 

“Let's get some pictures of people 

reading LIFE—a photograph taken 

in a country club (because we know 

it's found in every important country 
club); one taken in a Club Car 
(because LIFE there is as important as 
the porter); and maybe one taken in a 
fraternity house (we know LIFE is read 
there because we belong to one).” 


So what? Our photographer (Bottomly, of 
course) was thrown out of five country clubs for 
kibitzing bridge parties; got on the 20th Century 
and woke up in Chicago without snapping a picture; 
crashed the Cotton Club by mistake; and couldn’t find 
a fraternity man in a decent suit of clothes. 


That created a problem but you can’t fool us with problems. 
We got a stage carpenter to build us some sets; paid some extras 
a dollar-and-a-half each to chuckle over some back issues of LIFE, 


and—got the pictures. 


Actually, of course, we don’t have to pay people to enjoy LIFE— 
they've been doing thaz voluntarily since 1883. For instance: the subscription 
manager just reported that every one of the models shown at the right Obeyed 
That Impulse* and turned in his dollar-and-a-half for a year’s subscription. 


Get the idea? 


*See page 51. 





THE MOVIES 


BY HARRY EVANS 


A Movie Critic Nominates 
His “Favorite Actors” 


T least once a week I will be 
A milling around at a party and 
some well-meaning friend will 
introduce me as “Harry Evans. . . you 
know . the movie critic.” If the 
party is a few hours old and a going 
concern, the person to whom I am 
introduced will probably tell the truth, 
buc if ic is early in the evening he 
or she will politely stammer, “Oh, 
Mr. Evans the critic . . . yes 
why of course I know Mr. 
Evans the Why they 
bear down on the movie I can’t say, 
but that’s the way it goes. 
Then, if we are left to- 
moment, the 


movie 
indeed eee 


movie critic!” 


gether for a 
person naturally feels con- 
strained to say something, 
and nine times out of ten re- 


members the first line in 


Chapter One of Emity Post, 
which states that 
of good breeding to introduce 


“it is a mark 


a subject on which the per- 
son to whom you are talking 
is well informed.” Once this 
kindly thought hits them they 
invariably come out with this 
one: “By the way, Mr. Evans, 
speaking of the movies (and 
who the hell was?) who are 
your favorite actors?” 

Well, Pal, they've got me 
there. I stall around for a 
minute, and while I'm trying 
to think of an answer they 
add, “And do tell me this. 
Do you think MAarLeNne 
Dietricu will take Greta 
Garso’s place?” 

To begin with I 
know Garso’s place, and if 
I did I probably wouldn't be 
invited, so I clown the thing off by 
making some dull crack about Rin-Tin- 
Tin, Any time you get a movie critic 
in a hole he will fall back on Rin- 
Tin-Tin, even if he hasn't seen him 
since he (both of them) was a pup. 

The upshot of all this chit chat, my 
friends, is that I have given the matter 
what I laughingly call “some thought,” 
and am now prepared to answer this 
moot question, “Who are your fav- 


don't 


orite movie actors and actresses?” 
As the thousands of regular readers 
of this page scan the above statement 
I can hear them whisper excitedly: 
“Is it GarBo?” 
“Is it GABLE?” 
“Is it Drerricn ?” 
“Is it MARCH . . 
BARRYMORE?” 
Frankly, there is not a single star 
among the list. My nominees are chosen 
from that unsung group of entertainers 
who go on year after year turning out 
fine performances, yet who have never 
been stars and never will be . . . that 
band of troupers who can always be 
depended on to do whatever task 
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"You fibbed to me last week.” 


assigned them with an efficiency that is 
certain to reflect credit on the stars they 
support and the directors for whom 
they work, 


HEN I- mention SipNEY 
Bracey, for instance, the young 
folks may not even be familiar with 
the name . yet Sipney has been 
carrying on since the days of “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,” and before 


. playing crooks, waiters, butlers . , . 
always doing his job with that un. 
mistakable proficiency which comes 
only through experience . . . adding an 
air of naturalness to every scene in 
which he plays, but seldom mentioned 
by the critics. 

Ever hear of Larry Steers? Well, 
Larry has probably greeted more 
bashful married couples from behind 
a movie hotel counter than any other 
bird in Hollywood. Look around at a 
Metro-Goldwyn Salon or a Paramount 
ball-room and you will nearly always 
be able to spot Larry sipping tea cor- 
rectly with some overstuffed dowager 
or doing a hoppity old-world waltz 
with a Russian countess. 

Remember Henry ArmMetta? No? 
You should because you've laughed at 
him dozens of times recently. He was 

the waiter who _ bounced 
Buster Keaton out of the 
Casino in “The Passionate 
Plumber” and the waiter who 
seated Joan CrawForp and 
Ropert MONTGOMERY (0- 
gether in “Letty Lynton.” 

What does EuLauie Jen. 
SEN mean to most movie go- 
ers, or CLatrrRE McDowe ii 

. yet they have been around 
a long time making direc- 
tors lives easier. Nor can you 
leave out giggly Cissy Firz- 
GERALD; high-hat Heppa 
Hopper; comical Kate 
Price; or that excellent col- 
ored actress, GERTRUDE How- 
ARD. 

And consider this list of 
grand old characters from 
your movie album . . . digni- 
fied CLaupE Kune . . . lov- 
able Atec B. Francis . . 
blustery De Wirr JENNINGS 

kind (and sometimes 

onery) Tutty MArsHALL 

forceful Epmunp 

Breese . . . irascible CLAUDE 

GILLINGWATER . . . whimsical 

Grorce Fawcett .. . finicky THom- 

as Ricketts . . . and that king of 

the old-timers, Hopart Boswortu. 

Have you ever seen one of those boys 

give a really bad performance? I don’t 
believe I ever have. 

You have probably enjoyed many a 
picture and not realized, after it was 
over, that it was not the synthetic sexi- 
ness of the stars that pleased you, but a 
few good laughs supplied by Nep 
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Sparks’ dead-pan nonchalance, or 
Bert Roacu’s good-natured tipsiness, 
or Roscoe ATEs’ sta-sta-stam .. . ef 
, sta-sta-stam—talking. 
What would directors do for 
“Mothers” if they didn’t have the 


Beryt Mercers, the Loutse Cios- | 
ser Haves and the Emma Dwunns | 


. or for tough guys if they didn’t 
have such convincing veterans as 
MarrHew Betz, STANLEY FYevps 
and WARNER RicHMOND? 

Do you think there is the least 
chance that ALAN HALe or LUCIEN 
LITTLEFIELD will be made stars? I 
doubt it . . . but if there are any actors 
anywhere with higher averages in 
screen deportment I've never seen 
them. Just two more movie “linesmen” 
who never carry the ball but supply 
the ceamwork. 





S° there is an incomplete list of my 
favorite screen performers. I only 
wish there was room enough here to 
mention all of them. I have never writ- 
cen a fan letter to am actor or actress, 
but if the hunch ever strikes me I will 
satisfy it by getting out a form letter 
to “The Supporting Cast” . . . chat long 
list of illustrious stars who will never 
be stars .. . always appearing at the 
right time to do their bits, but never 
appearing in the headlines. 

... And this article is an expression 
of appreciation for the pleasure and 
entertainment I know they have given 
all of us. 


Revuettes 


(Pictures marked [x| not suitable for 
children.) 
“SCARFACE” (x) 
Type. Gangster. 
Cast. Paul Muni, Ann Dvorak, George Raft, 
Karen Morley, Boris Karloff, Osgood Per- 
kins, Vince Barnett. 
Credits. Muni excellent . . . Barnett does a 
fine bit of “dumb” comedy . . . cast gener- 
ally efficient . . . Howard Hawk's direction 
creates as convincing violence and brutality 
as the screen has ever shown. 
Comment. The idea that this is a gangster 
film to end all gangster films was well in- 
tended by Producer Howard Hughes, but 
will miss its point because morbidity is still 
popular. For every act of violence the story 
attempts to present a resultant bit of justice, 
but the effort at moral preachment is lost 
in the exciting rattle of machine guns and 
the business of watching dozens of people 
get “lead in their bellies.” 
Decision. As powerful, adult melodrama, 
ES ... but, parents who allow their chil- 
dren to see it should have their heads ex- 
amined (the parents). 





“LETTY LYNTON” (x) 

Type. Social Problem (with several an- 
swers. ) 

Cast. Joan Crawford, Robert Montgomery, 
Nils Asther, Louise Closser Hale, Lewis 
Stone, Emma Dunn. 








IF THERE WERE ONLY TWO TELEPHONES 


IN YOUR TOWN 



























IF THERE were only two telephones 
in your town the fortunate posses- 
sors would probably put them on 
pedestals in the most prominent 
places in their homes. Neighbors 
would flock to see them. Children 
would clamor to touch them. Bolder 
ones would lift the receiver to hear 
the magic voice—then hang up sud- 
denly in bewilderment. 

Because the telephone is in mil- 
lions of homes and offices and is so 
much a part of our daily lives, it 
is not regarded with this strange 


awe. Yet the miracle of the ma 


telephone is no less real. The C% 
magic of it no less powerful. ‘ y 
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At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk to almost anybody, 
anywhere—to far countries and 
to ships at sea. The first wonder 
is that you can talk to folks 
around the corner. The second 
wonder is that the service is so 
organized that you can talk to 
people in far away lands. The third 
wonder—perhaps the greatest of all 
—is that telephone service is so 
inexpensive. 

Of all things purchased, there is 
none that costs so little and brings 
you so much convenience, 
security and achievement as 
the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Credits. I would like to have Joan Craw- 
ford, Robert Montgomery and Director 
Clarence Brown incorporated. In addition to 
their excellent work, Nils Asther makes a 
great comeback as a talkie “menace” .. . 
and Louise Closser Hale offers another of 
her brilliant characterizations. 


Comment. The story of a girl who is un- 
happy at home and goes haywire look- 
ing for an antidote was not meant for 
the ears of children. Nor will every adult 
be in sympathy with the closing chapters. 
Joan's clothes will interest the gals, and 
the way she looks in them will interest 
the men. 


Decision. YES—for adults. 


“STRANGE CASE OF CLARA DEANE” 
Type. Sacrifice of Mother-Love. 


Cast. Wynne Gibson, Pat O’Brien, Dudley 
Digges, Cora Sue Collins, Frances Dee, 
Florence Britton, Russell Gleason. 

Credits. Wynne still climbing . . . Pat hand- 


icapped by unsympathetic role . . . Cora 
Sue Collins, a wee kid, steals the big mo- 
ments . . . and watch handsome Florence 


Britton. She should get somewhere. 
Comment. Story suffers from similarity to 
“Sin of Madelon Claudet” and resulting 
comparison. 

Decision. Well acted sob stuff . . . if you 
like sob stuff at this point. 
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you ll parlez-vous! 


You'll try your French on the waiter; 
on the cocher who shows you the 


‘ 


city sights, and you'll ‘“‘combien?”’ 
the grand’mére who sells habitant 
homespuns. It’s fun! (Of course, 
they'll also speak English). Staying 
at the Frontenac is fun, too. It’s a 
great turreted French Chateau over- 
looking the St. Lawrence. And its 
cuisine and service! You'll golf at 
Montmorency, driving out past 
quaint houses where you'll hear the 
whir-r-r of spinning wheels and the 
click of looms. Rates scale down at 


the Chateau. Information and Reservations 
at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, 
New York; 405 Boylston Street, Boston; 1500 
Locust St., Phila., 

or Chateau Fron- 

tenac, Quebec 


zee 
rontenac 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


DESERT ROUGH CUTS 


BY 


HARRY OLIVER 


Gopher Joe 


GET lots of time to think, tending 
store here at Mafiana; and cutting 
into blocks of wood, like I do, im- 
proves the thinking. It’s kinda natural- 
like to get arguin’ when no one can 
answer back; a fellow can have lots of 
fun making himself right. 
Now it come to me the other day 
that some of the old-time 


| proverbs are clean out of 


date. Take Gopher Joe’s 

case. He heard about how 

the world will build up a 

trail to the door of a man 

who makes a good mouse 

trap and figured a gopher 

trap would go over big with 

farmers, desert folks and 

their like, and start them 

hikin’ up to his place. His 

‘dobe house sets on top of 

one of them knolls over in 

the bad lands and the trail is choked 
with prickly pear, ocatilla and mes- 
quite. He’s been wondering for a long 
time how he could get rid of the stuff. 
He got to thinkin’ how that trail folks 
would build to his door might widen 
out to a concrete highway. Joe may not 
look it, but in some ways he’s down- 
right ambitious. 

His idea was to make a trap from 
old bed springs. The picture I whittled 
shows how he planned to fool the 
pesky old gophers, making them run 
through to the small end of the spring 
so’s they get caught and can’t back out. 
Joe don’t need no capital. All's he 
needs is a lot of old bed springs and a 
few tin cans. 

He goes to every deserted home- 
steader and miner shack in Borego 
Valley, every side trail and gully where 
one might be hidin’ out, and loads up 
his burro with bed springs till it looks 
like a curly-headed mountain comin’ 


to meet that fellow Mohammed. 
Pretty soon Joe starts living like a 
hermit, piling up traps as fast as he 
can make them. And he knows he’s got 
the best trap in the world. He’s mighty 
good at waiting, but a week after the 
beans and prunes run out he gets to 
doubting about them trail-builders so 
he comes down to the store and tells 
me all about it between nibbles on a 
cracker. 
I hate to kill his faith, 
‘cause this is Joe’s first whack 
at a proverb. Bein’ an old 
hand at them, and knowin’ 
they're kinda wore out, I tell 
him he better use modern 
business methods and adver- 
tise his traps which might 
start folks comin’. 
“By the way,” says I. 
“Have you got a patent?” 
“Hell, no,” he _ says, 
blowing the cracker crumbs 
out of his whiskers. “No one can 
come infringin’ on me. I got a mo- 
nopoly.” 
“A monopoly?” says I. 
“Sure,” says Joe. “I corralled all the 
dad-gum bed springs in Borego Val- 
ley.” 


Mail-order Cummins 


HERE'S one kind of customer I 

don’t like and no store keeper 

likes. That’s the hombre that buys 
only envelopes and stamps so’s he can 
send away his money to them big mail- 
order houses. 

Mail-Order Cummins got his polish 
through the mail—and I'm not talking 
about boot black either. I mean his 
society polish that learned him to play 
the saxophone, talk French and have 
big biceps. Why he’s on all the sucker 
lists. He gets his clothes by mail, his 
food and even his religion. And the 


SUMMER ROUND TRIP FARE 
From New York-$31,47—From Boston-$95,95 
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first time he ever voted was that mail- 
order straw vote the Literary Digest 
put up on the drink question. Hay- 
wire Johnnie thinks Cummins voted 
dry. 

“Hell,” says Johnnie, “he had to. 
Boot-leggers is too high-falutin’ co sell 
liquor parcels post.” 


Pyrscosies gets seed from the gov- 
ernment at Washington by mail, 
banks by mail, and tells me he’s going 
round the world by mail, staying right 
at home all the time. They say that’s 
how he got his wife by mail, and seeing 
that mail-ordering pair you can’t help 
feeling that it’s a blessing some court- 
ships go astray in the dead letter post 
office. 

It warn’t till last week I got my 
chance at this fellow. He come into the 
store like he’s been burning up road 
trying to get there. Says he’s got to 
have a necktie and have it quick. He 
shows me a picture of a thirty-nine 
cent tie in a pocket catalog. He'd sent 
for one a week ago but it hadn't come 
yet. I knew his fuss had some bearing 
on a big mixed party at the mailman’s 
that night. He and the rural delivery 
fellow have been as thick as thieves 
for years. 

Now I had a box of ties setting 
on the shelf, some kinda flash, some 
kinda drab, ties like would suit any- 
body’s taste. But I let them set. 

‘Sure I can get you a tie,” says I. 

I get a picture out of the whole- 
sale catalog and show him a tie like 
the one in his catalogue and I say, 
“Thirty-five cents and two cents to tell 
me about it, three cents for the money 
order and three cents return postage, 
and that’s forty-three cents. It'll be in 
the Post Office here next week.” 

“Leapin’ Lizards!” says he. “I jest 
finished a course on how to be the life 
of a party and I got to have that tie 
right now.” 

I passed that learning about being 
the big bug socially onto the boys and 
there was a run on my ties. Mail-Order 
Cummins got his in Brawley. The 
seventy-mile round trip took so much 
time he was two hours late at the 
party and when he arrived they were 
all through playing post-office and 
there was a bunch of old-timers 
a-stealing his stuff, their necks choked 
into collars and their shirt fronts look- 
ing like they were streaked up with 
rainbows. 

Cummins warn’t any sensation after 
all. 


(Next month: Rip-Snortin’ Drink- 
water) 
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PARK AVENUE 


* 49TH TO SOTH STS + NEW YORK 


WALDORF «ASTORIA 








$ 
DAILY RATES are from 6 for room - with - bath, one 


person; from °9 the day, for two persons. Bedroom and 


boudoir dressing-room, one person, $10 to *12; two 


persons, £14 and *15. Suites, with private foyer or 


hallway, with or without boudoir dressing-rooms, 


at similarly moderate rates. Lower scale 


for long-term occupancy. 
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ART LINES 


INCE this is the year in 

which we do honor to 

George Washington, the 

other day, while we were in- 

specting the Costume Show in 

the Metropolitan Museum, we 

stayed our hurried steps in front 

of that much-discussed paint- 

ing “Washington Crossing the 

Delaware’, with which every American is familiar. 

It has often been pointed out by artists and critics alike, 
that, as a piece of art as well as a representative of its time, 
this picture has really no value. Its hard superficial realism, 
weak colors, and the obvious waxcabinet-like arrangement of 
its figures are below the standard of even its own rather 
tawdry era. To these condemning considerations comes, 
nevertheless, the practical aspect that the canvas takes up no 
less than 12 by 21 feet (not inches!) of precious wall 
space, which in this already overcrowded museum is badly 
needed for the exhibition of more important works of art. 
Still, every time during the past several decades when the 
directors finally decided to relegate this colossus to the store- 
rooms, a nationwide controversy promptly ensued, and the 
wrath of diverse patriotic organizations, so far, never failed 
to reinstate the painting to its old place. 

Aside from ascribing the popularity of this canvas to the 
publicity it has received from the hands of good old McGuf- 
fey’s readers it is hard to tell just how it got such a strangle 
hold on the patriotic strings of our people's hearts, since, 
even so far as its patriotic value is concerned, the piece is not 
above reproach. 

Digging down into my files, I find that Dr. B. J. Cigrand 
(a friend of Eastman Johnson) pointed out long ago that 
the river which the Father of his country is about to cross 
is not the Delaware burt the Rhine. 

Emanuel Leutze, who, in 1841, painted this picture in 
Diisseldorf, Germany, used a motive of the frozen river 
Rhine as a background, while German soldiers posed for 
the figures around the General. (Even a superficial examina- 
tion will show how typically German they are.) 

Aside from all this, Johnson, who at the time was a 
student of Leutze and was supposed to take tare of the 
historical correctness of the costumes and the “‘properties”’, 
overlooked the fact that at the time of this famous crossing 
the flag of the colonies was not the “stars and stripes’’ as 
depicted, but one of thirteen stripes with the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew. 

All of this may be bad art criticism but it is a good answer 
to the misled patriots who so peremptorily demand a place 
for the painting in an institution seriously devoted to art. 


OCKEFELLER Center (or, if you like it better—Radio 
City) is growing out of the ground at a prodigious rate. 
The other day we hopped in to see Ezra Winter who, as far 
as we know, was the first one to receive a commission for 
wall decorations. He is already working on the mural for 
the International Music Hall (the subject is “The Fountain 


of Youth”). Mr. Harrison, one of the associate architects, 
assured us that in the choice of further murals Americans 
will enjoy the preference. Let's hope that good art will not 
suffer through this favoring of nationality. 

As to the sculptural decorations of this vast project (this 
I have from Mr. Raymond Hood) there is quite a program, 
including decorated entrances, and figures for fountains and 
formal gardens. Mr. John D. jr. is personally interested in 
the choice of artists, and his taste goes in more for the 
conservative. 

Perhaps you will be interested to know that in this re- 
spect the House of Rockefeller is positively divided. Mrs. 
Rockefeller has a very deep and really fine appreciation for 
the Modern and it is not so long ago that Mr. Deskey, who 
is one of our most-advanced interior architects, designed a 
very modern gallery for her home. 


LITTLE taste of what may be confronting those who 
have the doubtful honor of picking the artists for the 
Rockefeller Center was given when the Museum of Modern 
Art opened its fine new home with a show of invited murals. 
This exhibition was a good lesson to all concerned, be- 
cause it proved to artists and sponsors alike that a mural 
is not merely an overgrown painting pasted onto a patient 
wall, but the child of a particular branch of the art of paint- 
ing, with its own characteristic set of requirements, which 
cannot be fulfilled by the mere wish to fulfill them. Ac- 
cording to this show we haven't any advanced muralists, 
unless those who declined the invitation are the ones we 
were looking for. 

We feel that the reason for this rather poor showing is 
the circumstance that art, like everything else, hinges on 
the universal law of demand and supply, and because for 
so many decades there was almost no demand for murals, 
artists lacked the incentive to perfect themselves in this 
direction. 

Photographic murals, as shown in this collection, are 
rather interesting and decorative experiments, but whether 
the black and white abstract design of an enlarged photo 
will ever be able to blend in with an interior of any color 
still remains to be seen. 

Buffalo will celebrate its Centennial with a show of Amer- 
ican Folk art beginning July first in the Albright galleries. 
This exhibition is a sequence to the very fine American Art 
show which was given in June in these galleries. 

—Gene Lux 
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“You drove all the way through the Park—let me drive 
awhile.” 
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Beginning tomorrow, the Garbage 
Sanitation Company will send out 
crews of white-clad men in the residen- 
tial districts on the trail of the garbage 
removal wagons, and into each empty 
can of its patrons will squirt a spray of 
perfume. —San Francisco Call. 


1927 HUPMOBILE SEDAN—This 
car is in fine condition throughout ; lots 
of extra equipment, four new tires, 
original finish. This machine has had 
exceptionally fine care taken of it and 


will give you many miles of uninter- | 


rupted SID ccesiusteintetcmpinnind $2.85 
—Dallas Journal. 


A daughter was born to Judge and 
Mrs. Samuel Rosenthal of Farming- 
Alfred Jays, Miss Elizabeth Haggard, 
Miss Ann Tivnan, Miss Fanny Keyser, 
Mr. Sydney Perimutter and Miss Mary 
Arico. —Hartford (Conn.) paper. 

e 

Civic-minded citizens succeeded in 
saving the site of the Sunbury Airport 
for the community through negotiating 
a 2Bzupsiats-tJan. etoi shrdlua. 
—Mahany City, (Pa.) News. 


WANTED—2 men to room and 
board with private family; prefer saxo- 
phone players; reasonable board. 2710 
Grand-ave. —Dallas News. 





To the oldest man born in the coun- 
ty and still living in the county the 
C. C. Swartout Company is offering an 
inner tube. —South Dakota paper. 


CHARLES, please come home. Wil- 
lie has had his eyes straightened. Sadie. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Notice—I now have 75 children 
playing in a band and want 25 more. 
Rehearsals Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock. 

—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Ed Bascombe, our highly popular 
storekeeper, has come out for Hoover 
and the postoffice for a second term. 

—Indiana paper. 
. 

The pastor will remain after the 
evening service in the ladies’ room if 
any one would like to talk with him on 
any spiritual matter. 

—Third Reformed Church Bulletin. 
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New York 


SAVOY-PLAZA 


Ideally located on Fifth 
Avenue at the entrance 
to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 
... everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made of the 


PLAZA and SAVOY-PLAZA 


The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
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FRED STERRY JOHN D. OWEN 
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G-BODK FREE, 


WHY WAIT TILL | GET 
SICK ? SEND NOW! 


Glover’scomplete 48 page guide 
book on the care and feeding of 
dogs, as well as the symptoms and 
treatment of ; 
common dog 
ailments is a 
necessity for 
dog owners. Write for yourcopyto 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. F, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER'S 
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ANIMAL MEDICINES 











Virginia’s Seashore 
for Reduced Budgets 


ILES of white 

beaches—tennis on 
fast courts—lake, ocean, 
and bay fishing—riding 
— exploring — and golf 
on fairways of velvet 
smoothness—in a won- 
drous historical back- 


ground. 

Splendid hotels and cottages at rates that 
make depressionists feel gay. Write for illus- 
trated guide No. 4 with complete costs, etc. 





Tourist Information Bureau 
NORFOLK - PORTSMOUTH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

NORFOLK, VA. 



























Transients don’t 
feel that way 
at ESSEX HOUSE! 


SUPERB RESTAURANT 
PERSIAN COFFEE SHOP 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
MAGNIFICENT BALLROOM 


ALBERT AUWAERTER, Manager 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 


CATERING TO PERMANENT RESIDENTS 
AND TRANSIENT GUESTS 








NEW YORK CITY 
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NO. 


NO. 1 HORIZONTAL 


1. What we'll do when the depression's 


over. 
. This raises the dough. 


The way political questions are treated 
The wets and drys haven't done this yet. 
All men like to be this. 

All women try to have this. 


The way out for undesirables. 


9. The nearest thing to a woman's cheek. 


21. A mad emotion. 


How Paddock made good. 


»3. Aunt Het going backwards. 


. The woman who died for Thomas 
Hardy. 
A light tan. 


A letter from Greece. 


29. A loose Irish overcoat. 


. What happens when a man lets go. 
A fancy flight in solo. 

The man to get something done. 
Head wreathes. 

This is hard to keep nowadays. 

. An object of pray. 

One way to show the feelings. 

. On the mend. 

. Almost an ostrich 


Very little land here. 


9. The way the oxen sometimes go 


On the spot. 

. Several spaces here. 

. A person who is getting on. 

The way to take bumps out of a street. 
. What the eagle did. 

A man who is paid to read. 

Some old ones. 

. Inclined to strike out. 


NO. 1 VERTICAL 
. You can never take too much of this. 
. A notorious woman. 


3. A nasty smile. 


. What granite will do. 


1 


. Paid back. 
. The reader we like. 
. A quaint sailor. 
. The beginning 

. Hardy's teammate. 


of an editorial. 


. The way out. 
. Delights. 
. Cut it out. 


Church services. 


. A den. 


Punished for improvement. 


. What to do when the collector comes, 


Pickle water. 


27. A runaway, in love. 


Uncovered. 
A period. 


. Crossword fish. 

. People who think a lot about something. 
. Fancy. 

. Put to flight. 

. All alone. 

. Stickers. 

. Desires. 

. A hard one. 

. A long story in verse. 

. Shakespeare's river. 

. Several solos. 

. Amalgamated Riveters’ Elegant Lodge 


(abbr. ) 


. Old fury. 
. A girl’s name. 


NO. 2 HORIZONTAL 


. A pinch of this is all you want. 
. Work for the Olympic contenders. 


It takes at least two to make this. 


. A two cent cigar. 
. A lot of fish get caught here. 


One exam students don't write. 


. It's no trouble doing things with this. 
. A much used article. 


Where to go. 
Bad bumps. 


. You get tied up when you do this. 
3. A drug on the market. 
. The past. 


Lemons and grapes do this. 
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Is she really 
SAFE at home? 


Baby isn’t safe, or grown-ups either, so 
long as flies are buzzing. Danger lurks 
wherever they ‘light! 







Fortunately, here’s a combination that 
makes home a safer place. A fly-killer 
that actually kills flies! A sprayer that 
sprays; never clogs or drips! 


Elkay’s Fly-Kil—made by the United 
Drug Company, world’s largest producer 
of drug store merchandise—is so effec- 
tive that flies will not come through an 
open screen door when the mesh is 
sprayed with it! Yet Fly-Kil has no un- 
pleasant effects. Its odor is pleasant. 
And it can’t stain anything! 













Your Rexall Drug Store has both the 
liquid and sprayer. Liggett and Owl 
Stores are also Rexall Drug Stores. 


Elkay’ 
= Fly-Kil 
2. Par 
| - en . 


Save with safety at your Rexall Drug Store. 
It cuts out the middleman and gives you his 
profit in lower prices! 
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29. A set-up in reverse. 

. No word for the Romans. 

31. A regular dandy. 

33. The impersonal part of personality. 
34. Lord of the Middle Ages. 

. The way you go in. 

. A cover-up. 

. The way college students usually pass. 
. Bundle-carrying husbands. 

. What the 18th Amendment left us. 

. Not two other people. 

. A popular step-on. 

. This isn’t good for anybody. 

. This never goes down. 

. In the thick of things. 

2. Where night watchmen put their shoes 


. Moony. 

31. Found at prize-fights. | 
. A fast-stepper. 
. A tip on something. 

. A big field. 

. This is all right for everybody. 

. This is put into cans. 

. What we see in the mirror. 

. Never give this to a policeman. 

. This carries considerable weight. 

. A French connection. 

. This falls heavily without a sound. 

. Usually bought for selling purposes. 

7. Something hard even for a clever head. 

. Something big. 

. You go in this if the other man doesn’t. 

. The cause of all rows. 

3. To come to the point. 

. These lead to good and bad ends. 

. A substitute for because. 

. A way to burn up cinders. 

. Games the kiddies don’t play. 

. A collection of trees. 

. Two-thirds off. 

7. Everybody had one to start with. 

. The hottest thing in town. 

. A lot of trouble. 

. A man who undermines the country. 

2. On top of. 

3. To go watery. 

. David's knock-down to Goliath. 
. A fast time. 


. This crowd has to have pull. 
. Subway music. 


. This comes with the hives. 

. You always run for these. 

. Don’t let this get under yowr skin. 
. This will never become you. 

. We all do this sooner or later. 

. Mrs. Grundy’s pastime. | 
. This takes place in a shell. 
. What you live in. 

. A party speech. 

3. Otherwise. 


3. Something to play around with. 
. These are hard to split. 

. A quick light. 

. You take this in water. 

. A high vault. 

. A quick turn-over. 

. The Olympics will be held here. 
. The boss fires this regularly. 

. Wrinkle remover. 

. The last thing in a man’s pocket. 
. Does your straw hat do this? 

71. 





{ Note to Golfers } 


Sun 


is Hard on your 





NO. 2 VERTICAL 


A “recess” in the church. 


OURS on the links, hours under the 

sun are grand for you, but they're 
tough on your hair. Hot sun parches it, 
bleaches the very life out of it. 

Stop this damage to your hair's looks! 
| Stop it with the 60-Second Workout with 
Vitalis. For this pure, vegetable oil prepa- 
ration restores the natural lustre—it keeps 
| your hair healthy, handsome ! 





- Sometimes worn with feathers. Rub Vitalis into your scalp for 50 sec- 
4. Stick-ups. ‘ ° 

ies onds, take 10 seconds to comb, and you'll 

- You can’t get out here. have hair chet s good-looking, vigorous 

. Benioss — and in place! Protect your hair against 


| the sun with Vitalis! 
the 60-Second Workout 


> 










“Y » 
@ The 60-second 


workout: a brisk 
|}rub with Vitalis! 


Vitalis 


| KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 


@ Vitalisand massage 
keep hair safe under 
the summer sun! 


at night. 


Ask Your Barber 
The barber knows what’s 
what about hair. He das to. 

Ask him about Vitalis! 





A woman's most definite statement. | 
47 



































BOOK MARKS 


By Idwal Jones 


HATEVER became of the For- 

teans? Those staunch picaroons 
who banded under the Jolly Roger of 
Charles Fort and fired puff-balls at 
Science a decade ago? 

Fort, the mild, shy little man in the 
Bronx, the Pasha of the Incredible, had 
more stamina than his crew. They had 
their misgivings and thought Science 
was at least half right. Not so with 
Fort. He down 
twisted cords round their 
handily as Jack Ketch, and left them 
dangling from the yard-arm. 

He carried on the brave fight to the 
end, and “Wild 
Talents” (Kendall) 
is his last opus. 

It offers shudders 


hunted scientists, 


necks as 


in an apocalyptic 
prose, and ransacks 
the Cosmos for 
things to marvel at. 
Portents, mysteri- 
ous slayings, rains 
of cannon-balls, 
wedges and chunks 
of iron, disappear- 
ances, efc., all che 
spooky stuff be- 
lieved in by grand- 
from Pliny 
the Younger’s day 


dams 





to this. 

He offers it with 
gravity and at times 
a mild humor that 
barely masks his cold persistence. He 
regards these ‘facts’ as “The Damned” 

so damned by rationalists who disre- 
gard them because they don’t fit into 
the modern formula. 

Charred bones and flesh drop from 
the skies. A high wind from some- 
where, chorus the scientists. Nonsense! 
shouts Fort. There was a terrible aerial 
battle between some Genghis Khan and 
an Attila of the upper comets, and 
what's falling is the relics of the com- 
batants. 

As for the fish, shells and colored 

water that slops 

Sy on our heads from 
pe above—that only 
proves the exist- 

ence of a Super- 
Sargasso 
Well, who are we 


Seca. 


to deny it? And who shall deny that 
some of us, still outside of insane asy- 
lums, have ‘wild talents’ that are but 
traces of days before this globe of ours 
flew off into space on its own account 
and we had eyes as powerful as tele- 
scopes and ears.bigger than elephants ? 

There are Indians in Patagonia, I am 
told, who can spot the rings about 
Saturn, and persons in Tartary who 
hear the discharge of radioactive par- 
ticles in the air. 

For thirty years Fort ran his shears 


through tons of yellowed papers and 
tunneled like a mole through every 


“Well, at least I got or 
a roof over my head 


thankful to Fort for reminding me 
what a fantastic show life is. But thar 
the book demands reading at all, I am 
not so sure, 


OT since Holman Hunt wrote of 

the Pre-Raphaelites years ago has 
an artist written of his times with such 
power and engaging skill as Sir Will 
Rothenstein in “Men and Memories” 
(Coward-McCann). Though it is Vol- 
ume Two, it is not a sequel to the first. 
It is-another full-blown and charming 
phenomenon. 

Sir Will—though an adept in por- 
traiture, and the only person who suc- 
ceeded in making likenesses of Wells, 
Hudson, Bennett and Conrad and do- 
ing them all equally well—subordinates 

art to the great 








library of importance in America and 
Europe in search of items that even 
Herodotus would have boggled at. 

Was his appetite for the incredible 
greater than his disbelief in science? 
I believe so. He quotes some hundreds 
of newspaper accounts of weird hap- 
penings. Why swallow everything that 
reporters jot down about things they 
don’t understand? I don’t know how 
accurate these items are. But are they 
evidence—or just hints? 

In referring to the strange death of 
Captain Colvocoresses—who was found 
shot in a Bridgeport hotel, though his 
clothes were unmarred by bullets— 
Fort gives the date as 1872. Unless I 
am wrong, it was in 1910. But this is a 
trifle. 

Having yawned so much lately over 
the explanations of science, I feel 


Causa er glory of devel. 
oping friendships. 
He is not fanatic, 
unbalanced, 
enough to be an 
artist of the first 
water. Nor does he 
believe he is. But 
his talent for the 
appraisal of _per- 
sonality is prodigi- 
ous, 

He would appear 
to be a Fra Angel- 
ico in silk hat, more 
worldly, genial, 
shrewd, but no less 
kind. His curiosity 
and tolerance are 
invincible. Every 








page holds two or 
three delicious anecdotes. He draws 
Einstein. Meanwhile, an old gaffer 
with the aspect of a tortoise, puffed 
and shook his head at Einstein's trains 
of thought, but it was no go. After he 
left, “‘He is my mathematician,” said 
the god-like Alfred, “who examines 
problems I put before him, and checks 
their validity. You see, I am not my- 
self a very good mathematician!” 

There are tales of Wells, horribly 
distressed over the hard luck of friends 
and packing up for thousand-mile 
journeys to succor them. Conrad looms 
grandly. The mystic mariner was etet- 
nally hard up. ‘There was an extrava- 
gant side to him . . . like a sailor be- 
tween two voyages; and he had a wife 
in one port only, for whom nothing 
was too good.” 

Hundreds of vignettes are set into 
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A WELCOME 
NEW COMFORT 


Many shaving creams will bring 
you comfort while you shave. But 
Squibb Shaving Cream is unique. 
For to this first comfort it adds a 
second one—natural ease and pli- 
ancy of the skin after shaving. 
A special ingredient in Squibb 
| Shaving Cream supplies oils essen- 
tial to the comfort of the skin. It 
also acts as a lubricant — making 
the razor cut easier and smoother. 
And you will always notice after a 
shave with Squibb’s that your face 
has a velvety feel and a clean, nat- 
ural appearance. 
Once they try it, most men pre- 
fer Squibb Shaving Cream. Ask 
your druggist for a free sample or 
send 10e for a generous guest-size 
tube to E.R.Squibb & Sons, Squibb 
Building, New York City. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 
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A distinctive 
and appetizing flavor 
for beverages 


50c bottle for 25c¢ 
Write Dept. L-2, P.O. Box #44, 
Baltimore, Md. 


J 






BITTERS 





this luminous book, and a third of 
them are unforgettable; that of Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and Sir Will’s lark with | 
Max Beerbohm when they rang door- 
bells and scampered off into the arms 
| of a peeler. 





§ is look upon this world now and 
bring edification out of the scru- 
tiny calls certainly for an all around 
'man who agrees with Sam Patch that 


some things can be done as well as 
others and himself has done them. 
Such an observer would appear to be 
the Rev. Elwood Worcester, lately and 
for twenty-five years an Episcopal 
clergyman in Boston, but now a minis- 
ter at large and a writer. He has made 
a number of books and some highly 
successful ones. His latest is an auto- | 
biography—"‘Life’s Adventure; The 
Story of a Varied Career’ (Scribner's), 
'which covers about sixty years of life 
spent in Rochester, New York, Leipzig, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland and Boston. 

Dr. Worcester has been concerned 
with healing for forty years but all his 
work in that line has been done in 
association with doctors. What he has 
| to say about that is the most important 
part of an interesting book full of re- 
markable stories and narrative. Dr. 
Worcester is a better scholar, has more 
learning, than most healers or psychic 
experimenters. He knows his Freud 
and his Jung. He thinks contemporary 
| psychology and the discovery of the 
subconscious mind are things of the 
first importance, comparable to the 
work of Darwin and his contempora- 
ries. Out of his biography come sug- 
gestions of new powers that are reach- 
ing stages useful to mankind. That is 
what gives the book its chief interest. 
Our world needs new powers in men, 
particularly spiritual powers, spiritual 
developments, and leadership that 
knows where to go and how to get a 
following. 








Winners in May 


SITCHEEYASHUNS Contest 


First prize, twenty-five dollars awarded to 
Harry B. Richardson, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
Fifteen two-dollar prizes awarded to: Mrs. 
James T. Lynch, Cleveland, Ohio. Edmund 
Huard, Cloquet, Minn. Luke Blanco, Neu 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mrs. E. H. Overbeck, East | 
Orange, N. J. Roman M. Sebald, New Ulm. | 
Minn. Theodore L. Genter, Berlin, Ger- | 
many. Mrs. Earl B. Swarner, Kansas City. | 
Kan. Daniel Martinelli, New York City. | 
Mrs. R. C. Aspray, Spokane, Wash. Walter | 
.. Michel, Jerse) City, N. J. Miss Nellie | 
Overend, Honolulu. T. H. Miss Ethel G. 
| Porter, Los Angeles, Calif. Phineas Kent. 
Jr, New York City. Ella Graybeal, Belt, 
Mont. John Bjorkman, Rutherford, N. J.1 
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CUNARD 


WEEK-ENDS 
IN JULY 
TO NOVA SCOTIA 


JULY ¢ 2 LEO The noble 
Lion escaping Africa heat 
for the cool shores of 
Nova Scotia. 


Special Independence-Day Cruise 


BERENGARIA JULY 1 
MAURETANIA JULY 29 


That summer listlessness . . . attacking 
everyone... invading even the smartest 
homes. What can be the matter? 


Sir, Madam ... you're land-locked! 
You need the breezes of the open sea... 





a gentler, northern sun... If you would 
definitely establish your Freedom this July 
Fourth... sail in the BERENGARIA! Or 
if you prefer your Independence at home 
. +» Book early for that end-of-the-month 
cruise in the exclusive MAURETANIA! 


It takes more than a ship and sailors to 
makeaW eek-end Cruise. Cunard created 
this feature... Cunard alone operates 
Week-end Cruises all the year ‘round. 
Only this accumulation of experience 
.»+ the careful planning far in advance... 
make possible the novel attractions which 


distinguish a Cunard Week-end Cruise. 


Write large these dates on your social 


calendar: 

BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 
Sails July 1 (Midnight) Sails July 29 (Midnight) 
Returns July 5 (A. M.) Returns August 2 (A. M.) 

No passports required No Taxes 


See your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 
THE WEEK-END CRUISE . . . ORIGINATED BY 
. +» PERFECTED BY... CUNARD 


cuNAiRD 






GLADLY !" 


What does a debutante think about? 
Here’s one thing, according to a 
recent letter we received. 
“At our bridge club last week, we girls 
were ‘discussing,’ as usual, Suddenly, 
one of the girls spoke up, ‘You know 
something? That good-looking friend 
of Mac’s can never be a hero to me.’ 
“*Weknow why,’ we all agreed. ‘And 
we can tell him and several of his 
brothers what to do about it. We'll 
gladly let them in on the secret of our 
success!” Will you help us?” 


VY Of course we will. You see it’s this 
way, men. Nobody needs to have the 
slightest trace of underarm odor on his 
person and clothing. 

A quick rub-on of Mum under each 
arm after your morning shower, and 
you're absolutely safe for the day. 
Isn’t that worth the half minute it 
takes? 

Mum is a deodorant cream and is 
instantly effective. It is harmless to 
skin and clothing. It doesn’t interfere 
with natural perspiration—just de- 
stroys disagreeable body odor. 

It’s just what a man needs and 
wants... quick, easy and sure! 

Take Mum traveling with you. It 
carries well—no spilling or scattering. 
You can get it at any toilet counter, 
$5c and 60c. Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 
75 West St., New York. 


$O SOOTHING TO TIRED FEET! Here’s 
another thing you'll like Mum for — for 
aching, burning, perspiring feet. It cools and 
soothes; destroys all traces of perspiration 
odor. Keeps hose and shoe-linings fresher. 
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The Best Things in Life 


ROSS country jaunters are strain- 
C ing at the purse, all set for the 

greatest Olympic since the two 
Greeks started the run on the Banks 
of Athens—or was it the Wabash. 
Californians are polishing up last 
year’s oranges and real estate signs. 
Movie contracts are being merged 
with the Reparations. Dear old Cal-i- 
forn-i-a. 

Whether you're upper-berthing west 
for Sport's sake or haven’t a yen to 
travel, at least look Olympic this 
year. It’s equally easy on purse and 
eye. 

As most of us started life quite nat- 
ural, let’s consider what the well-done 
epidermis will wear this summer. 
White skin will be as rare as a Nor- 
wegian porter, for the girls are going 
Bali in a big way. Arden, who makes 
waist-lines rise and fall with fashion, 
would anoint the fair with Ideal Sun- 
burn Oil, in two shades. Honey-shade 
will make you look the part. Cafe, and 
you’re a Brazilian. Both in brilliant 
colored leather flasks, blending with 
the loudest beach ensemble. 


| ee open season for bathing suits. 
What the moths started last winter, 
manufacturers have finished. Loads of 
them just this and that. More than one 
beach comber will be tanned by local 
police where Sol fails to shine. 
Speaking of combers, this summer 
is going to be a rough one on she- 
barbers, for the latest top-dress is 
called “‘wind-tossed”. Once achieved, 
you can throw away the comb and 
brush. Directions: select blunt or rusty 
shears. Or, if not convenient, a hedge 
trimmer. Enlist the house male on a 
bad morning and let him massacre the 


tresses at random. Result: “Wind. 
tossed”. He will love it. 

For the short vacation, trunks are 
out, unless you're wearing them in the 
games. Hartmann has solved this 
travel-light urge for all time. Their 
Skyrobe is the answer to the packers 
and porters’ prayer. There is a wrinkle. 
proof dress rack that holds seven, space 
for four pairs of shoes, lots of vacancy 
for underthings. Two catch-all pockets 
tucked in the lid. Bondstreeter is papa’s 
own. It is the greatest contraption yet 
devised for keeping suitings from get. 
ting the accordion blues. Holds two, if 
he has them. Visible tie rack presses as 
it rides. Space for eight shirts (lucky 
boy), two pajamas, Pullman slippers, 
two pairs of shoes with trees. Light and 
under-berthable. 


ANTIES are being sold short, 

Worthy of Senate Investigation, 
Yet they are so youthful. Kayser 
has some that are actually childish. 
Yarn is also doing some new tricks. 
“Fluffs” is one breed and lives up to 
its name—next to nothing. So cool you 
chill when you look at them. ‘Nob- 
bies” is another. Roll up half a dozen 
sets of each and toss them in your 
tooth brush holder. Incidentally, white 
and light pink is the cherce. 

Speaking of white, that’s it for the 
summer—California or Hoboken. But 
for travel, Cheney opines that travel- 
smart women will wear two-piece suits 
of heavy printed sheer in black and 
white, green and white, brown and 
white, and blue and white. 

Heavy printed sheers will also get 
the front seat in evening clothes. 
Sportswear will be plaited. Crépes, a 
dusty dull. S. A. & 


“Aw, I have to wear it—my girl gave it to me.” 
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Service... 


Discover at Long - | 
champs that perfection | 
in service only obtain. Ss 
able by rigid exclusion i = 
of tipping. Here, fixed |) 





standards of excellence i} 


NEW YORK CITY 
423 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets 
19-21 West 57th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 
1015-17 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 78th & 79th Streets 
40 East 49th Street 
Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. 
28 West 58th St., off Fifth Ave. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
North-east Cor. 12th St 


All Restaurants Long- 
champs are open daily 
including Sundays and 
all Holidays for Break- 
fast, Luncheon, After- 
noon Tea and Dinner 
from 7.00 A.M. to 11 
P.M. 



























1330 
EAST 
| 56th 


A CLUB HOTEL in 
the fashionable Sutton 
Place District. 


SincLe Rooms 
$12.50 weekly up 

2-Room Suites 

| $20 weekly up 

Swimminc Poot Free 


Wickersham 2-3940 


The SUTTON 
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Questionnaire 


“Dear Zoe: 1. Is it proper for a boy to 
invite a girl to his home? 2. Should the boy 


| ask permission for a kiss? 3. Should a girl 


always repay ‘a boy by a kiss after an eve- 
ning’s entertainment? 4. If a boy gives his 
girlfriend his ring, pin, etc., should the girl 
give something in return? 5. When a boy is 
invited to a girl's home what entertainment 
would you suggest? 6. Should the girl invite 
the boy to her home or vice versa? 7. If a 


boy often visits a girl’s home and never | 
takes her out should she continue inviting | 


him?—HOWARD AND JOE.” 
—Texas paper. 


Why not let nature take its course? 


Five hundred miles of the way in mid- 
ocean Mrs. Putnam battled squally winds, 
thick clouds and rain. Her altimeter was 
useless for all except the first three hours of 
the way, and she did not know how high 
she was flying or how near she was to fall- 
ing in the sea. The wings were coated with 
ice, the fuel gauge broke in the night and 
the exhaust manifold burned out before she 
reached the Irish coast... . 

The transatlantic telephone conversation 
was the climax of a busy and exciting day 
for Mr. Putnam, but he was elated, if some- 
what tired, when he reached his home in 
Rye through a driving rainstorm early last 
evening. 

—Ne ws paper stories 

Mr. Putnam had /A/s troubles, too. 


Answers to June puzzles 













































































































































































































































































































Eases the Journey 
back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


long known to the 
. medical profession, 
‘is extensively pre- 
| scribed in stomach 
and liver affections. 


This natural alkaline 
mineral water from 
the Spring at Vichy, 
France, the famous 
health resort, is ob- 
tainable from your 
druggist or grocer. 





“ 





American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes, 
At drug and shoe stores, 














Instant 
Relief 











FORTUNATELY FOR 
CINDERELLA— 


| the almost magic formula of Allen’s Foot- 
| Ease was unknown in those far away days, 
otherwise someone else might have eased 
on her slipper and married the Prince. 
For more than 30 years, however, Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic Powder, has been 
giving a livelier and happier step to men 
and women everywhere. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morning—walk all day and 
dance all night in comfort. Sold every- 
where—z2 sizes now on sale. Trial package 
sent FREE. Address Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 
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Onc’ Sale 


corres 


about 


RAVELING 


cNOn 


M* and Ed Smithers was in the 
smoker on the way over to Durham 
when in come a feller with two glasses, an 
orange, a lemon, a spoon wrapped up in 
paper, and a bottle of medicine. Well sir, 
wantin’ to postpone swallerin’ that mess 
as long as he could, he got to talkin’. Said 
he’d tried takin’ it with sugar, sarsaparilla 
soda water, and lots of things. Said orange 
and lemon juice was the least worst. 

Ed took a little blue box of chocolate 
tablets out of his pocket and handed the 
poor feller a couple. “Eat those and you 
Ed said. The 
feller ate the tablets and said they sure 
was good. He asked Ed how they would 
kill the taste of his medicine. “Well,” Ed 


won't taste the medicine,” 


sez, “I said you wouldn’t taste that mess 
you was goin’ to take and you won't. Jest 
throw it out the window. You don’t need 


Chie 


swallerin’ ” 


it now.” 


“Wantin’ to nasty 
cathartics is one of the reasons why Ex-Lax is 
so popular. Everybody likes the of 
Ex-Lax, “the chocolate tablets in the little 


Children take it 


postpone 
taste 


blue box.” eagerly—they 
love it. 

And Ex-Lax is perfectly safe and effective. 
Its only laxative ingredient is phenolphthalein, 
a scientific laxative the doctor approves of. 
Ex-Lax won’t gripe—it isn’t habit-forming. 

Get a toe trial box of Ex-Lax at your drug 
store. Or mail the coupon for a free sample. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX 


and “CHIC” SALE’S WELLS CORNERS GAZETT! 








MOBP ON mnemnce 


Mail this coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, 
Times~- Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. w72 











QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 


Have You Wondered About This? 


EAR Prof: Can you tell me if any newly-laid cement sidewalk has ever dried 
before a dog, cat, or human being has left foot prints in it?—Fred Weems, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Fred: Certainly I can tell you. A contractor named Ernest Whurtz, of 
Bemis, Maine, once succeeded in completing a perfect sidewalk job. He poured 
the cement in forms located in the attic of his home, let it harden for three days, 
then lowered the blocks out of the attic window and had them taken by truck 
to the job. The trucking company charged him so much, however, that he lost 


$34.17 on the contract. 
a 


Almost Impossible to Believe 

Dear Prof: Has anyone, visiting a strange city, ever sought directions from a 
stranger without receiving the usual “I don’t know, I'm a stranger here myself” 
answer?—John Marshall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dear John: To the best of my knowledge, the only variation of that sentence 
occurred when a wrestler named Nick Pocklockovitz walked up to an equally 
muscular gent on a street corner in Chicago, in the summer of 1926, and inquired 
the way to the post office. “I don’t know,” was the reply, “I’m a strangler here 
myself.” 

a 
This One’s Easy 

Dear Prof: Has a druggist ever been forced to return a prescription to the 
doctor because of illegibility?—Jackson Chance, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Jackson: No; strange as it may seem. A druggist in San Antonio, Texas, 
was very much puzzled once by a particularly bad scrawl turned in by a physician 
on a prescription blank, but after a brief conference with his assistant the drug- 
gist made up a prescription and sent the medicine to the patient. An hour later 
the doctor telephoned excitedly and said that by mistake he had given the drug- 
gist a rough sketch of the auto route from Philadelphia (Pa.) to Pittsburgh 
(Pa.). The druggist, terrified, immediately telephoned a warning to the patient, 
but it was too late—the patient had been cured. 


Of Course Not! 

Dear Prof: Did a drygoods store ever actually go out of business at the con- 
clusion of a “Going Out of Business” sale?—Jean Downing, Oakland, Calif. 

Dear Jean: No. The nearest thing to it was when Julius Grossman, of your 
own home town, held a “closing out’’ sale September 5, 1908, and retired Sep- 
tember 6; that is, September 6, 1930. 

s 

Have you a pet peeve, problem, or question that needs straightening out? If 
you have—and who hasn’t—here’s your chance to cash in on it. This department 
will pay twenty dollars in prizes each month for the best questions received from 
readers. Be a QUEERESPONDENT! There are no rules—all you have to do is 
write your questions on a postcard or sheet of paper and send them to Prof. G. 
Williams, Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 

The five best questions received before the 20th of each month will be eligible 
for that month’s competition ; those received after that date will be considered for 
the following month's contest. Easy? As falling off a summer street car! The 
winning questions each month will be published in this department, answered 
by the Professor, and prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best question 

For the second best 

For the third best 

Fourth and fifth prizes, each 


Read this month’s batch of QUEERESPONDENCE and then send in your 
questions. Send in as many as you like—at any time. Try to find a question Pro- 


fessor Williams can’t answer! 
* 


(The names of Sitcheeyashuns winners for May will he found on page 49.) 





JASPER FARK Lodge 


and 4.000 SYUATC miles of the mightiest Canadian Rockies 


é 


FEW days... two weeks...a 
\ whole summer at Jasper Park 
Loge won't exhaust its unique va- 
cation 
National Park that is one vast 

tra t of mountain splendor. A thou- 
sand miles of roads and trails. A 


opportunities. 


chumpionship golf course . .. warmed 
ou' door swimming pool. .. mountain 
climbing with Swiss guides. 

or thesportsman this season offers 
a special treat. Maligne—one of the 


,ANADIAN 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 
Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette Ave 


BOSTON 
1 Tremont St. 49 E 
UFFALO DETROIT 
} Main St. 1523 Wash 'g'n Blvd. 
DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St 


CINCINNATI 
9 E. Fourth St. 


607 So. 
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EXPENSIVE: 1932 rates at Jasper Park Lodge (Season June I to Sept. 30) are from $8.00 a day for room and meals—10% discount 
veeks or over. ROUND TRIP $107.08 from Boston; $100.00 from New York; $67.50 from Chicago; $73.50 from San Francis 


most beautiful lakes in the entire 
world—will be open for brook trout 
fishing for the first time, and offers 
the finest sport on the continent. 

Come this summer to Jasper Park 
Lodge—picturesquely frontier instyle 
but luxuriously comfortable. Come 
if you are a golfer during the Totem 
Pole Tournament, September 3 to 10. 
Canadian National offers direct con- 
nections from all points in the United 
States. Write for descriptive booklets. 
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NEVER PARCHED OR TOASTED 


Switch to Camels 


then leave them—if you can 


F YOU want to know the difference be- 
tween a truly fresh cigarette and one 
that is parched or toasted, light a Camel. 


As you draw in that cool, fragrant smoke 
notice how smooth and friendly it is to 
your throat. Not a hint of sting or bite. 
Not a trace of burn. 


That is because Camels are blended from 
choice Turkish and mild, sun-ripened 
Domestic tobaccos, and are made with 
just the right amount of natural mois- 
ture and kept that way until delivered to 


the smoker by the Camel Humidor Pack. 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 


That’s why Camels bring you so much 
unalloyed enjoyment. That’s why they 
are so much milder; why they leave no 
cigaretty after-taste. 


If you haven’t tried Camels lately, get a 
package today and see for yourself what 
you are missing. 


Switch over to Camels. Then leave them 
—if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


+ Don’t remove the Camet Humid 
Pack—it 13 protection against pe’ 
fume and powder odors, dust an 
germs. Buy Camels by the cart 
for home or office. The Humido 
Pack keeps Camels fresh 


Made FRESH~—Kept FRESH 





